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i he the TiMEs is a liberal journal, its pages 

and its readers can bear witness. That it 
has inserted articles written in direct opposition 
to its own avowed and cherished convictions, and 
that repeatedly, is a matter of record in its own 
volumes; and, should this article appear, it will 
be another emphatic illustration of the fact, hith- 
erto several times demonstrated in the case of this 
writer, that it is willing for its opponents to use 
its space for presenting their views—even on the 
line of controverting the editorial position. 

A journal that pursues the even tenor of its 
way, discussing with dignity, moderation and 
fairness the topics of the times, while there is so 
much of personal bitterness and_ ill-tempered 
wrangling—with efforts at partisan propagand- 
ism more conspicuous than efforts to reach the 
truth—is entitled to the admiration of all broad- 
minded men. 

While the Times has estranged and alienated 
some of its whilom friends by withdrawing its 
support from organize’ homuopathy, there still 
adhere to it many whose good opinion it doubtless 
esteems, who are glad to see it carry much of 
homeeopathic truth to some who would otherwise 
see and know nothing of it. These friends are of 
that liberal type who can tolerate difference of 
opinion, and even endure a strenuous, while res- 
pectful, opposition, without feeling that they must 
necessarily get upon the war-path and condemn 
in all respects the organ that is not in unison with 
their views. 

The position of the Times that homeopathists, 
under the present condition of things, should 
abandon their distinctive title, for themselves, 


their associations, colleges, journals, etc., is the | 


one which its quandam, and many of its present 
friends, most lament; and while honesty of con- 
viction in this case is of course admitted, it is 
rather hard upon these friends to find themselves 
aspersed as less conscientious in their views and 
the attitude they have maintained during their 
professional lives, and now maintain, because they 
have not found it expedient to follow the lead of 
the editors in a change which they have thought 
proper, in comparatively recent times, to make. 
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These friends, conscious of the rectitude of their 
purposes, are not disturbed by the fact that the 
opinion of an eminent jurist has been sought and 
obtained in support of the position of the editors ; 
for they well know that a judgment, to be of any 
moral value, should be given with a full knowl- 
edge of the actual facts as they affected those 
who were judged. This, it must be conceded, 
was impossible in the case of Judge Barrett, who 
was called upon to decide an abstract question, 
where, in fairness, the surrounding conditions 
should be considered—conditions which it is not 
in the nature of things Judge Barrett could be 
able to properly understand, if, indeed, he was 
asked to consider them. 

So those noble veterans who have labored long 
and conscientiously in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity as physicians and homeopathists, with a 
freedom of action which they never relinquished, 
and of which they can not be bereft—carefully 


_ considering all the while every ethical point—the 





| it existed. 


opinion of Judge Barrett implying a charge of 
insincerity and lack of fair dealing with their 
patients, appears superficial and unjust. 

Only those who have studied the history of the 
controversy upon homeeopathy from its earliest 
times have a conception of the bitterness, the os- 
tracism and abuse which characterized the oppo- 
sition to the practice upon the new principle or 
rule. That Hahnemann may have become fac- 
tious under this, and that he may have gone 
further in his efforts to establish a new and dif- 
ferent system than he at first intended, or than 
may have been in good taste, does not alter the 
fact that the early homceopathists in Europe and 
in this country who adopted the rule of similia, 
but who did not from the first contemplate the 
formation of a separate school, were forced to do 
so for self-protection and for the more efficient 
study of the method which they believed to be 
superior. The older members of the school can 
tell something of this in New York. The mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Medical Society who 
became converts to the new system, and the con- 
verts all over the country, many of whom are 
pioneers in their localities, know something of this. 
It is unnecessary to go over the old story now. 

This division having occurred, it was not un- 
natural that the breach should widen, and the 
distinction, or the fact that there was a distinc- 
tion, become commonly known. Right or wrong, 
Converts to the new system, who 


| were tabooed by the Old School, and new-comers 
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who expected to practice as homceopathists, were 
treated as persons who had no rights which the 
orthodox were bound to respect, and were forced 
in common honesty to avow their alignment, as 
otherwise they were liable to be charged with 
sailing under false colors. It surely could not be 
considered a mercenary business to adopt the 
minority and unpopular side, with all the odium 
and disadvantages pertaining thereto. 

As to the degree to which different practitioners 
were believers in the new principle; as to the ex- 
tent of their knowledge and practice of the same ; 
as to the views concerning the limitations of the 
law, and the expediency of bringing in usages not 
homeeopathic, probably no two physicians have 
ever precisely agreed, and probably no physician 
has ever agreed with himself two decades together. 
In matters so far speculative as the art of medi- 
cine, which, while it calls for much scientific 


more of methods outside of homoopathy—which 
has its limitations—as they choose, with good 
conscience, doing all the while what they think 
best for their patients—and they never find the 
exactions which Judge Barrett says patients have 
a right to make of the homeopathic practitioner. 
They know, as the editors of the Times know, 
that they are employed for their skill, whatever 
that may be, the patients not claiming to kuow 
in one case in scores what homeopathic tenets 
are—and not caring—believing only from what 
they have learned of its results that the home- 
opathic is the most agreeable and successful sys- 
tem. No qualms of conscience afflict any of the 
thousands of homcopathic practitioners when 
they use non-homoeopathic appliances (the reasons 


| for which have been explained over and again) ; 


knowledge is not an exact science, men who think | 
heads. 


at all will probably always be liable to differ. 


That a physician taught the homeeopathic prin- | 


ciple to be a guide in the application of remedies 
to a disease to any extent, constituted him a 
homeeopathist, in contradistinction from those of 
the Old School, who regarded it, and taught 
others to regard it, as afallacy. So the school of 
homeopathy was established and grew apace. 
Its practitioners number probably over ten thou- 
sand in the United States, while there was but 
one in 1825; over a dozen colleges are turning out 
yearly classes; there are numerous institutions 
and journals, and many enthusiastic teachers—the 
number of all of these constantly increasing—and 
these believe that they can do better work for the 
cause of medical science and humanity by keeping 
up their separate organizations, with their dis- 
tinctive title, than otherwise. They are not likely 
to change because others disagree with them, as 
they have a right to do, and call hard names, 
which is not exactly proper. 

It is generally observed that when parties 
ascribe unworthy motives to those who occupy 
different positions from themselves, that it simply 
means that they are of a different opinion. Those 
who feel that they have fought the good fight, 
naturally have some sentiment regarding their 
proud position, as they consider it. Beside this, 
capital has been invested in colleges, journals, 
etc., whose patronage is more or less connected 
with their name. Can it be reasonably expected 
that all of these considerations will be willingly 
surrendered, or surrendered at all ? 

The unending controversy as to what constitutes 
a homeceopathist does not affect the fact that there 
are many who so consider themselves, with their 
own definition of it. They are not compelled to 
accept that of Judge Barrett, or any other new or 
old light, however honest or competent to give an 
opinion these lights may consider themselves or 
be considered by others. They utilize little or 





and the idea of their being suspected of dishonesty 
when they are acting in accordance with their 
own views of right and duty, never enters their 


Dr. Gorton, in the August number of the 
TIMES, says with regard to homeeopathy, ‘** The 
truths of the system have been amply demon- 
strated, and science has forever set at rest its 
fallacies.”” Yes, the truths have been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of Dr. Gorton and 
some others of us; but are there not millions of 
others who are taught that what we believe to be 
truths are the worst kind of fallacies?’ And has 
science really ‘‘ forever set at rest its fallacies ” 
in the minds of all? Are there not still some 
who cling to the fallacies, not of homeeopathy, but 
of some who claim to be its expounders ? There are 
some fallacies more or less associated with the 
practice of homceopathy, and with the practice of 
all other systems, which Dr. Gorton and the TIMEs, 
and all benevolent people, especially the sound 
homoeopathists, would be delighted indeed to have 
** forever set at rest.’’ 

It would be well, if practicable, to have a defi- 
nition of homceopathy (as of Christianity) that 
would be acceptable to all, but as this is impossi- 


| ble, we should be slow to judge, and to say that 





this one or that is inconsistent with his profes- 
sion—and this remark is respectfully submitted 
to Judge Barrett. 

In view of the facts that exist, and of the preju- 
dices that exist, what hope is there of brushing 
away these long-existing and persistently-adhered- 
to distinctions, even if desirable? Many changes 
might be advantageous, in other professions be- 
sides the medical, for which it is hopeless to 
look. 

What, then, should be done?’ If we can not 
have the desired unity, may we not at least have 
harmony among the disunited? This is what we 
should have, and with this the unity is not so im- 
portant or essential as some suppose: Let the 
representations of that school which is responsible 
more than any other for the divisions that exist, 
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and which calls with a coolness which smacks of 
audacity for the obliteration of all distinctions, 
simply resolve to be liberal and reasonable, and 
decent, and recognize as physicians (as others 


aids actually furnished by anatomy, physiology, 
pathology and organic chemistry.’’ Every one 
sufficiently informed to be entitled to discuss the 


| subject knows that the very branches named, as 


do), all who are educated as such and qualified to | 


practice according to the existing laws of the 
country in which they reside—whether it suits 
their pleasure or convenience to be aligned with 
one society or school or another—and unity will 


well as all others taught in any colleges, are as 
thoroughly taught in homeeopathic colleges. 
There never was any sense or honesty in this 
clause. Nobody ever did so practice. It is a 


| slander upon any man of common intelligence to 


follow, if ever, more speedily than by any other | 


course. It will not come by pleading; it will not 
come by accusations of willful sectarianism ; illib- 
erality caused the divisions—liberality may over- 
come them ; certainly no other course ever will. 

That men of different medical creeds and modes 
of practice should confer with and assist one an- 
other upon occasion, should go without saying. 
The laity feel this: it is the dictate of reason and 
of humanity. It is a reproach and a disgrace to 
the profession that there should be any question 
about this. Who is responsible for the humiliat- 
ing fact that for scores of years there has not 
been freedom of intercourse among those who are 
called upon for aid in time of affliction and peril ? 
Examine the codes of ethics and the resolutions 
of national societies of the different schools and it 
will be at once clearly apparent that the reproach 
is upon that school which has been intolerant 
while it thought intolerance might be enforced, 
but which is in some quarters feeling that a more 
liberal, might be a more becoming and a wiser 
policy. 

It may be well enough for the physicians of 
some of the larger cities, where greater liberality 
prevails than in former times, to feel and say that 
there is no longer necessity for distinct organiza- 
tions on the part of the minority schools; but it 
is to be remembered that there are large regions 
of country in which the old-time illiberality and 
intolerance prevail; and while there are some 
journals that are fairly liberal, there are very 
many others engaged ‘in teaching to the present 
and the rising generation of physicians the same 
views, and presenting, ignorantly or intentionally, 
the same misrepresentations that were indulged 


say that he does, and nobody ever professed to 
do so. The clause was putin as a piece of par- 
tisan exclusivism—as a pretext for excluding 
those whom the illiberal spirit which framed it 


_ desired to exclude from the pale of professional 








in half a century ago—inculeating the same errors | 


and bitter prejudices. 

All of the proposals for unity that have come 
from the Old School have been simply proposals 
of surrender on the part of the minority : no com- 
promise, no concessions excepting on the one part. 
Useless, of course ! 

If unity be really and honestly desired, let the 
actual difficulty be recognized, and the only ef- 
fectual remedy be applied. Let the Old School 
take hold of the subject manfullvy. Let the 
American Medical Association amend its code of 
ethics by striking out the absurd clause excluding 
from professional intercourse those who “ practice 
upon an exclusive dogma to the rejection of the 
accumulated experience of the profession, and the 





courtesy on the part of one schoo]. It was neces- 
sary to slander a man in order to make a case 
against him which would seem to justify this ex- 
clusivism. It was, and is, unfair, unseemly and 
in the highest degree unprofessional. It would 
not be repeated in this more liberal time, and it 
should, in the name of truth and decency, be re- 
scinded. It is futile to talk of unity while this 
flagrant piece of injustice stands and disgraces 
the school that adopted and is controlled by it. 
It really effects no one excepting by a miscon- 
struction—but it was intended to be misconstrued. 
No other school is guilty of such folly, falsity and 
calumny. Away with it! 

How far superior in professional tone and wis- 
dom is the corresponding section of the code of 
ethics of the American Institute of Homeopathy, 
which is too long to insert here, but which de- 
clares that “ No difference in views on subjects of 
medical principles should be allowed to influence 
a physician against consenting to a consultation 
with a fellow practitioner.” * * * ‘No tests 
of orthodoxy in medical practice should be ap- 
plied to limit the freedom of consultation. Medi- 
cine is a progressive science. Its history shows 
that what was heresy in one century may, and 
probably will be, orthodoxy in the next. No 
greater misfortune can befall the medical profes- 
sion than the action of an influential association 
or academy establishing a creed or standard of 
orthodoxy or ‘regularity.’ It will be fatal to 
freedom and progress in opinion and practice.” 

Can not the “ allopathic,’’ or ‘‘old”’ or “ regu- 
lar ’’ sect, which has done so much to create divi- 
sions which it now pretends to deplore, and which 
now claims to desire fairness, and liberality, and 
unity—and which arrogates so much—rise to the 
level of this honorable plane? The ‘‘ new code” 
men of New York tried it, but it seems that the 
time for such liberality had not yet come, and 
they failed. The ‘‘ old code’’ men, with their in- 
veterate prejudices, would not yield. Is the object 
not worth another and a stronger effort? Is it 
not worth something to a national medical asso- 
ciation to be consistent, and just, and respect- 
able? Why should it remain in a position in 
which the finger of scorn and reproach may with 
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justice be pointed at the mendacity of its very 
code ? 

It,is to be sincerely hoped that there may yet 
be found in the school that has produced so many 
ornaments to the profession, men of honor and 
grace and force enough to effect the wiping-out 
of this blotch upon its name. Until then, other 
schools may be excused from entertaining one- 
sided propositions for that unity and peace which 
is only desired upon condition that the lamb shall 
lie down inside of the lion. 


ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION AND THERAPEUTIC | still very material doses, is one of melancholia, 


| restlessness, and incapacity for mental exertion. 


USES OF AOTHA RACEMOSA.* 





By ALFRED C. Porpr, M. D., Lonpon, ENG. 





HE actea, known among the North Ameri- 
can Indians as the cohosh root, was for cen- 
turies used by them as an ocytoxic agent. So far 
back as 1832 it was given in chorea by Dr. Young, 
of Chester County, Pennsylvania, who obtained 
this therapeutic hint from having seen it used 
successfully in this disorder in domestic practice. 
He published the result of his observations in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences for 
thet year. 
All experiments hitherto made with actawa 
prove that it is essentially a cerebro-spinal irri- 


| 
| 





tant, and it is through its influence upon the | 


spinal cord that it acts upon various parts of the | k 3A . 
a . y yey € re 4 1S . ’ . 
body ; while mental disturbances, headache, tem- | each were taken, one every ‘en minutes, severe 


poral neuralgia and insomnia are the direct result 
of the brain disturbance it provokes. Again, the 
excitement of motor nerves which it produces is 
seen in the chorea-like symptoms and those re- 
sembling rheumatism and myalgia which are 
occasioned by it. 

I will first examine the kind of mental disturb- 
ance excited by acta. This is a miserable, de- 


jected feeling, with great restlessness and a desire | 


to move about and yet not knowing where to go 
or what to do. A feeling of melancholy with 
irritability, easily excited. 

In one instance quoted by Dr. Hale (New Rem- 
edies) from Dr. King, actcea given in large doses 
(twenty to thirty drops every hour) for rheuma- 
tism produced symptoms like those of delirium 
tremens. These were ‘‘ nausea, retching, dilated 
pupils, tremor of limbs, incessant talking, and 
changing from one subject to another without any 
order, though patients were perfectly sensible when 
addressed. Great wakefulness, imagining strange 
objects on the bed and in the room, as rats, 
sheep, etc.; sometimes arousing from their inco- 
herent talkativeness, as if startled, and inquiring 
regarding persons present—Who is that? What 





* An abstract from the //om. Rev., August, 1889. Revised from a lec- 
ture delivered at the London School of Homaopathy, 1882-83. 


| oxysms, at times quite severe. 





does he want here? etc.; with quick, full pulse, 


wild look of eves, and the peculiar, indescribable 
expression of face commonly observed among 
those who labor under delirium tremens.”’ 

In one of three cases in which these symptoms 
occurred, after heavy dosing with tincture of 
actca, the narrator says that he *‘ was near being 
dismissed for insisting that the patient had taken 
liquor.”’ It should be remarked, that on the oc- 
currence of these symptoms he reduced the dose 
to two to three drops, but he found that they re- 
turned immediately. 

The prominent condition from smaller, though 


It is worthy of note here that in one or two in- 
stances where this state of depression was excited 
in women the urine was increased in quantity, 
pale and of a very low specific gravity, like so- 
called ‘*‘ Nervous urine.”’ 

In some degree or other this state of mental 
depression is associated with each phase of the 
action of the drug. Especially so is it with the 
headache it gives rise to. This is commonly at 
first frontal, more on one side of the forehead than 
the other, and most frequently on the left side. 
The pain extends into the ball of the eye of the 
affected side, and over the eyebrow, whence it 
seems to dart over or through the head to the 
occiput, which feels sore, a feeling that is increased 
by movement. 

In one instance where eight doses of a drachm 


pains in the head, with much somnolency and 
coldness were felt. After a sleep, he awoke with 
headache, vertigo, flushed face, dilated pupils, 
and pulse twelve beats above the normal, and 
soon great uneasiness in the stomach. 

Of all the symptoms connected with headache, 
that of acute pain in the centre of the eyeball is 
the most characteristic. It is thus described by 
Dr. H. M. Paine, who experienced it repeatedly 
during his experiments: ‘‘ Immediately after 
rising, aching pain in vertex and occiput in par- 
Pain in centre of 
eyeballs and also sensation as of pain between eye- 
ball and orbital plate of the frontal bone, faint- 
ness in epigastrium with repugnance to food, 
which nevertheless did not prevent his taking a 
moderate breakfast.’’ What a picture of a neural- 
gic headache is this! 

After very large doses—as in the instance re- 
ferred to, and only then—actca produces great 
drowsiness. When taken in more moderate 
quantities, the early sleep is normal, but after 
about three A. M. the prover becomes restless, and 
when sleeping bas dreams of a troublous charac- 
ter from which he awakes in a cold perspiration 
and with headache, chiefly occipital. How typi- 
cal is this early morning wakeful restlessness, 
with intervals of unrefreshing dreamy sleep, of 
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the condition met with in excitable neurotic pa- | 


tients. 

Thesymptoms referred by provers to the muscles 
resemble those of chorea, myalgia, rheumatism 
and slightly to those of arthritis. 

We find, then, that provers experienced trem- 
bling in various limbs, twitching in the fingers 
and toes, jerking in the muscles of the thighs; 
stitches in those of the chest and back; cramp in 
the muscles of the neck on moving the head. The 
hands and forearms are weak and trembling; 
can not grasp anything firmly. ‘ After going to 
bed jerking commenced on the side on which he 
was lying, obliging him to change his position ; it 
began by a perceptible twitching in the left foot.’’ 
** Severe pains in the arms with a numbing sen- 
sation as if a nerve had been compressed ; these 
pains were first felt in the shoulder and passed 
down the arm and then the forearm, producing a 
very peculiar lame, numb, and sometimes cramp- 
ing sensation.”’ Similar pains in the legs, but 
more severe and constant in the upper part of the 
thigh, about the hip-joint and inguinal regions. 

Similar in character are the muscular pains in 
the chest described as ‘‘ stitches in the region of 
the heart,’’ ‘‘ pain in the left side of the chest,”’ 
‘‘lancinating pain along the cartilages of the 
false ribs increased by inspiration,”’ “ a catching 
pain at the left side just where the heart is, which 
comes on when she bends the body forward,”’ 
** stiching pain as if from fine needles in the region 
of the heart, with slight twitching in the external 
muscles of that region, and slight palpitation.” 

Aching and pain in the muscles of the lumbar 
region is a very frequent effect of actwa. ‘ Dull 
pain in the small of the back ”’ is often mentioned, 
‘terrible backache,’’ ‘“‘ dull heavy pain in the 
small of the back extending towards the sacrum,”’ 
** dull pain in the region of the lower dorsal and 


upper lumbar vertebra,” “ weight and pain in the | 
| abdomen, with urgent desire for stool, followed by 


lumbar and sacral regions, sometimes extending 
all round the body, somewhat below the crest of 
the ilium, rheumatic pains in the muscles of the 
neck and back, feeling of stiffness and contraction, 
feeling of weight in the small of the back.’’ Similar 





pains are also described as being felt in the limbs. | 
‘Dull pain in the right arm from shoulder to | 


wrist,”’ 
arms and legs of a drawing character,” “‘ pain in 
the right arm, elbow and wrist, and in the knee ex- 
tending down to the ankle,’’ ‘‘ rheumatic pain in 
the knee joint, excruciating pain in left external 
malleolus and left forearm, lameness and inability 
to flex the second finger of the left hand, lameness 
of the left wrist. All these symptoms continued 
for several days.’”’ 

In the ovario-uterine sphere the pathogenesis of 
acta is undoubtedly deficient. Nevertheless, 
however, a few symptoms traceable to these 
organs were elicited in two or three women. 
While, in one of the provers who assisted Drs. 


‘*rheumatic pains in the muscles of the | 


Hill and Douglass in their enquiries, a leucorrheea 
which had existed for a considerable length of 
time was cured; and in another, “‘ leucorrhaa 
and chronic inflammation and congestion of the 
uterus were cured during the proving, while no 
other symptoms were observed in the provers 
until the disappearance of the uterine disease.’’ 

Again, the emotional condition excited by this 
drug, the neuralgic symptoms it evokes, together 
with the many indications given in the proving of 
reflex symptoms traceable to taking it, expressed 
in the stomach by “ faintness,’’ *‘ goneness,”’ 
‘* fullness,” and in the abdomen by “ pressure and 
fullness,’’ and lastly ‘cold chills and prickling 
sensation in the mamme,”’ considered together 
would lead us to expect it to have a distinct action 
on the ovaries and uterus. 

In one prover the catamenia appeared on the 
morning after taking half a teaspoonful of the 
tincture, and were attended with ‘‘a wandering 
pain in the back and around through the hips, 
lasting all the forenoon; it became quite severe 
at ten o’clock, when she was obliged to lie down. 
She had never had much pain during the period.”’ 
The discharge became more profuse during the 
latter part of the day, and there was a bruised 
sore-feeling in the vagina at the same time. In 
another prover there were severe forcing pains 
during the period. 

These symptoms resemble a form of congestive 
dysmenorrhea, 

Accompanying the various conditions I have 
drawn attention to, rather than an independent 
phenomena, we find a clammy tongue, dry throat, 
loss of appetite with repugnance to food, a sense 
of faintness at the stomach, with a feeling as 
though it were overloaded, and an occasional acute 
pain darting to the left hypochondrium, and into 
the umbilical region. Cutting pains in the hypo- 
gastrium and great uneasiness throughout the 


a loose papescent evacuation, or uneasiness and 
fullness, with a sensation as though diarrhoea 
would come on. 

Dr. Paine, after his series of provings, sullered 
from anorexia, with alternate constipation and 
diarrhoea for a month. 

‘“‘The urine passed during a proving is at first 


_of low sp. gr. 1.005, and subsequently rises to 


1.020. The quantity is greatly increased, and 1t 


| contains an abundant deposit of urates.”’ 


In several instances there was a well-marked 
coryza, generally attended with hoarseness and a 
slight tickling cough. In one prover—a medical 
man, who had not had a catarrh for several 
years—a coryza, with sore throat and gradual in- 
volvement of the bronchial mucous membrane, 
exciting a dry, short, hacking cough, continued 
night and day for two weeks. 

I now pass to consider the forms of disease to 
which such a pathogenesis as this has directed us. 
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The mental condition, with its restlessness, de- 
jected feeling, and incapacity for effort of any 
kind, is of the type met with in some cases of 
hysteria, occasionally during pregnancy, and 
especially at the climacteric period in women. In 
patients at this time, who are depressed, who seek 
to be alone, and have a special dread of going out 
of their mind, as they phrase it, acta is very 
helpful in restoring health. Still more frequently 
is this kind of depression associated with the head- 
ache—the neuralgic headache—that the symp- 


toms it produces lead us to expect that it will | 


cure. This headache is often, apparently, the 
consequence of some disturbance in the uterine 
health. The period is ushered in with pain—fly- 
ing pains across the abdomen—while sometimes 
it is of a forcing character in the hypogastrium, 
and then is attended with an undue amount of 
discharge. 

It commences, as 1 have previously described, 
in the forehead, mostly on one side. A sharp 
pain occupies the eyeball and extends over or 
through the head to the occiput, which becomes 
sore, 

The cases of insomnia in which actwa is reme- 
dial are those where there is a low state of nerv- 
ous excitement, sometimes the fruit of hysteria, 
at others arising from anxious watching. <A 
fairly sound sleep for three or four hours is fol- 
lowed by a restless, dreaming drowsiness termin- 
ating in headache. Dr. Talcott describes it as 
** Invaluable for the production of sleep in drunk- 
ards who are suffering from the effects of stimu- 
lation and who are passing through the horrors 
of delirium tremens. Opium eaters or those who 
are trying to stop the use of opium, and those 
who are suffering from the effects of protracted 
muscular strain from toil, watching or exposure, 
are strikingly benefited by the use of acta@a.’’ 
As the illustrations of its pathogenetic power I 
have given would suggest, it is a medicine always 
to be thought of in cases of delirium tremens, 
more especially when the victims of the abuse of 
alcohol are women. 

Dr. Farrington (Clinical Materia Medica, p. 
300) says that acteea is especially indicated in 
cases of spinal irritation, ‘‘when the upper and 
lower cervical vertebra, particularly the latter, 
are sensitive to pressure; hence the patient will 
not lean back in her chair, because of the uneasi- 
ness which it produces. This symptom of acta 





is usually reflex from uterine irritation.” 

That the action of actwa simulates some cases 
of chorea I have already shown. It is mostly, if 
not exclusively, in such as are acute, or after 
having lingered for some time, have recently as- 
sumed an acute phase, that it is useful. Again, 
it is generally indicated either in very emotional 
young girls or in cases having a rheumatic origin. 

Most frequently myalgia arises from some me- 
chanical effect occurring in a somewhat depressed 


l : 7 
| and debilitated subject. Here, -arnica is the 


remedy, and a very promptly efficient one too. 
But not seldom, especially in women, myalgia oc- 


curs simply in consequence of progressive debility. 


In not a few of these cases the muscle involved is 
the diaphragm, and a superficial examination 
may then lead to the erroneous diagnosis of dys- 
pepsia. It is to myalgias of this type that actwa 
has been proved to be quickly remedial. 

The pain under the left breast, so often met 
with in women, especially in such as are of a 
nervous temperament, whether it be a myalgia or 
a reflex symptom from ovarian irritation, is rap- 
idly controlled by acta, 

The cases of rheumatism in which actwa has 
proved remedial would, I think, in many instances 
have been more accurately defined as instances of 
myalgia. Though it does irritate the joints in a 
somewhat arthritic manner, and while it increases 
the amount of uric acid, it is chiefly in muscular 
rheumatism of the arms and thighs in nervous 
people who have suddenly “ run down,”’ that it is 
useful. In such persons also lumbago, torticollis, 
pleurodynia and sciatica are very frequently re- 
lieved by acta, 

In another class of cases of rheumatism, Dr. 
Sidney Ringer writes very confidently of the value 
of this medicine. ‘‘ A patient ’’ he says “is first 
troubled with pains, apparently in most of the 
joints, but with scarcely any fever or swelling. 
The disease soon seats itself in one part, as the 
wrist or hand; the tissues here become much 


| thickened, the bones of the wrist enlarged until, 


after a time, all movement is lost and the mem- 
ber becomes useless. Warmth allays the pain, 
and it almost ceases at night. The attack pre- 
sents many of the characters of gonorrhoeal rheu- 
matism, but there is no history of gonorrhca.”’ 
Dr. Ringer adds that he has witnessed ‘the 
almost instant relief given by this drug in cases 
like that just described, after codide of potassium 
and other remedies had been fairly tried in vain, 
the pain giving way at once, and the joints be- 
coming supple and useful.”’ 

Very useful is the acta in allaying the melan- 
cholia and irritable condition occasionally met 
with during pregnancy. Dr. E. M. Hale states 
that the late Sir James Simpson reported a case 
which he described as one of puerperal hypo- 
chondriasis, in which, after trying all the usual 
remedies in vain, he gave fifty drops of the tine- 
ture thrice a day, *‘ with the result that in eight 
or ten days she was altered and changed in a 
marvellous degree, but all for the better, on the 
third or fourth day she informed me that the cloud 
of misery which had been darkening her existence 
suddenly began to dissolve and dispel, and in a 
day or two she felt perfectly well again in gaiety, 
spirits and energy.” 

In puerperal mania, actrea is occasionally called 
for. 
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Dr. Farrington thus describes the symptoms of | 


the kind of case. ‘‘ The patient declares that she 
will go crazy, and her very action apparently in- 
dicates that she is keeping her word. She is sus- 
picious. Her talk is nonsensical, and yet she 
seems to be conscious of what she is doing, and 
she says she can not help it.”’ 

Then during the climacteric period, as I have 
already remarked, several of the pathogenetic 
symptoms of acta point to its being useful in 
some cases. Thus, when we find the usual 
‘flushes of heat ’’ associated with depression of 
spirits, restlessness, headache, the pain being at 


the vertex, a sense of faintness or sinking referred | 


to the epigastrium, and more or less sleeplessness, 
it will be prescribed with advantage. 

Finally in gastralgia, when the pain is acute, 
darting to the left and downwards to the umbili- 
cus, and is attended with the feeling of faintness 
in the stomach, or as it is sometimes expressed 
vernacularly, of ‘‘ goneness,” there actcea has 
been found very useful. Such cases generally 
occur in women, and have their origin either in 
spinal irritation or in ovarian disturbance. 

The dose in which actaea may best be given is 
not easily decided. Certainly the large quantities 
in which some have prescribed it are unnecessary, 


and in very susceptible people might easily pro- | 


voke some of the pathogenetic effects of the drug, 
as did drop doses in Dr. Madden’s case. 
other hand, no special virtue has been shown to 
be attached to high dilutions of it. Probably drop 
doses of the tincture, or of the first, second, or 
third decimals, given three or four times a day, 
will be sufficient to do good and properly watched 
will never give rise to any but a very slight aggra- 
vation, and that in but few cases. 


THE BIOLOGY OF THOUGHT, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE ALIENATION OF THE MIND. 





By C. A. F. Linporme, Pu. D., M. D., 
Fort REED, FLORIDA. 





I. THE BASE OF THOUGHT.* 

HERE is in encephalic studies, especially in 
those bordering more or less closely psycho- 
logy, a, what I might call, studied neglect of the 
deeper relations of the brain function. Than the 
blood supply, there can not be anything more im- 
portant in the economy of the encephalon, and it 
is conceded by our strictest physiologists, that it 
is ‘‘ the state of constant activity,’ obtaining in 
the sympathetic nerve, which keeps up the “ ar- 
terial tonus.’’+ But the psychological import- 
ance, of which this connection is a conclusive evi- 
dence, is slighted. While all psychological 





** Whether, after all, a larger metaphysics might not help our 
physics.” —E. B. Brownrne. 
¢ Ferrier. p. 31-32. Functions of the brain. 





On the | 


discoveries of brain function are expected from 
physiological investigation of the cerebrum, and 
with experiments made by the vivisectionists, 
| it is audaciously, even, attempted to localize the 
motor centres of mental life, or to grasp, as it 
| were, the region of thought at its anatomical 
| root, the glaring fact of an uninterrupted organic 
| connection of the brain with the regions deep in the 
| viscera of the trunk, and an immediate structural 
| continuity upwards from the lowest part of the 
| lumbar region of the cord, not to say anything of 
the momentous supplementary nerve-supply in 
| the concomitant ganglia of the sympathetic nerve, 
| is psychologically almost entirely left out of con- 
| sideration. 
| Vis « vis the notoriousness of the intrinsic 
| unity of man, which follows already, indeed, from 
the very idea of an organism, there must be a 
particular reason or motive for the before-men- 
tioned lapsus of our physiological scientists, and to 
my mind it is to be seen in the habit of never pro- 
ceeding in any encephalic research, except under 
the restricting control of the vivisectional experi- 
ment. It was this which demonstrated the indis- 
pensability of the brain for all intellectual function, 
and ever since, for the physiologist, it is not any 
more an open question, that it is the brain which 
must be looked at as the organ of the mind, and 
| that there is nothing else to be drawn into account, 
when treating of psychical faculty and function. 
The experiment of the physiologist may not be 
trifled with. There can not be any doubt, that 
the matter-of-fact-method introduced into science 
by the inductive school, and so peremptorily in 
psychology even preferred by the physiologists, 
is an excellent safeguard against a repetition of 
the empty verbosity of a definition-philosophy a 
la Plato, or of the hollow periods of an abstraction- 
dialectics a la Hegel. But it must, for all that, 
| not be lost sight of the fact, that the experiment 
| of the physiologist went to prove only, that there 
is no intellectuality without the brain, and left out 
| in the demonstration altogether the corollary, or 
| the anatomical substrata, which may claim pro- 
| geniture, being, so to speak, the base of the re- 
| sults of brain-function. The physiologists showed 
| to satisfaction that the thought depends on the 
| brain. But psychologically they never gave only 
a thought to the question, what is there in the 
| body the brain depends on in making thought ? 
| Physiology, by its experiments, and anatomy, 
| 


by its dissections, have to a most wonderful ex- 
tent laid bare the bodily proportions which play 
a part in the functions of the brain. But if the 
cases are not at all infrequent that physiologists, 
with a certain self-complacency, look down upon 
and sneer at the subjective method of psychology 
_ in which no heroism of scalpel or microscope can 
obtain, it must be reminded, that the mere at- 
tempt of making the ultimate step in attaining 
| intimacy of our mental life, by cutting into and 
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posed to sustain it, is an utter absurdity, life never | 


revealing its mystery to experiments which by 
their very nature are qualified as harbingers of 
death. We, too, shall relate experiments. 
will be on individuals left entire. In our experi- 
ments, it is true, we must renounce to the triumph 
of the vivisectionist to give visual evidence; we 
can not put the mind on a plate, and hand it 
around for inspection. But we shall, in our 
achievements, leave the vivisectionist behind, in- 
asmuch as we shall not introduce the reader into 
the workshop of nature while all stands still, the 
laborers have knocked-off, and the tools are at 
rest, but while all the agents whose functions it 
imports to know are at work; we shall not show 
life while it is in a trance, but while it is stirring 
about, and in the very action we want to survey ; 


But it | 


nor shall we show life as an image of death, but | 
as the region of the living par excellence, in one | 


word, we shall show mental life in itself, 7., e., its 
self-consciousness in everybody’s own under- 
standing. 

It is one of the dogmas of physiological psy- 
chology, concluded from the prejudice of the 
mental exclusiveness of brain function, that, when 
the first sensual impression reaches the brain, 


there be a kind of tabula rusa in the same, a sort | 


of pristinely white sheet of intellectuality, upon 
which it be reserved to the senses, in the graphic 
accomplishment of their impressions, to leave the 
first mark. This is an error. 

The impression of the senses, as a matter of 
course, is according to its force. The noise of a 
cannonade, veiling, perhaps, the roar of thunder 
even, is not any more a psychical object. To a 
sensory impression of sufficient power an ox is 
not proof, let alone a man; a stroke of lightning, 
forcibly or pedantically interpreted, is a sensory 
impression. But, aside from such overweening 
of the bodily side of the relations of our inner self 
with the outer world, the mind of the baby, even, 
does not leave the cerebrum in that state of pris- 
tineness, as far as intellectuality is concerned, 
which is presupposed by those who adhere to the 
axiom of the exclusiveness of brain function in 
mental life. Watching the first manifestation of 
mentality in the new-born baby, we can not help 
admitting that, irrespective of any brain function, 
there is an exhibition of friendly and surly babies,* 
of sour and jovial ones, and in colts and pups even, 
in kits and chicks, or in short any animal we sub- 
ject to our observation, we can notice a congenital 
diversity of character exhibited soon after they 
are out, and most notoriously long before the 
time when opposite impressions of the brain can 
work such opposite results. There are pups which 
never will take kindly to nursing; among cats it 
will occur, that individual specimina, like Maria 





** The malcontented sort 
That never can the present state support.”—DaNige.. 











Stuart, are better than their reputation, and among 
babies the difference of susceptibility to benevolent 
treatment is a commonplace among nurses, al- 
though there is only a very few of these who are 
aware that this degree of susceptibility, so far 
from being only an inferior item of intra-nursery 
observation, denotes the scion of the future tree. 
And the cause of this is nothing cerebral. It is 
mental, but not specifically intellectual. It has 
nothing whatever te do with the understanding. 
But it is spiritual, it is a potential agency which 
determines the kinesis of the cerebrum, and to it 
is due the difference in the working of brains 
which are structurally alike and subject to a per- 
fect identity of surroundings or any kind of out- 
ward sensory impressions. And the subjectivity 
of this condition is not indigenous to the brain. 
An Austrian professor,* it is true, claims to have 
discovered in the brains of criminals an extra 
fourth prefrontal convolution, beyond the usual 
number of three, and presumes that that is the 
mischief-convolution. But he failed to square his 
discovery with the fact that it is the milder and 
friendlier kind of brains which are provided by 
nature with the advantage of a greater number 
of convolutions.t And then the worthy professor 
forgets, that if he enjoyed the enviable advantage 
of the society of criminal brains, he had not like- 
wise access to those of intellectually high standing 
men, and that in his statistical undertakings this 
creates a distressful gap. Moreover, the last 
cited authority, every way his superior, states 
that four frontal convolutions are the number 
which the most decent people are in the habit of 
being supplied with. 

While physiology, as far as its system is con- 
cerned, is at variance with psychology, by its 
more special enunciations it contradicts its own 
axioms, and endorses fully the standpoint for 
which, in this our humble essay, we intend to 
come forward. WEISSMANN observes, ‘ Talents 
do not depend upon the possession of any special 
portion of the brain: there is nothing simple 
about them, but they are combinations of many 
and widely different psychical faculties.’’{ And 
MEYNERT, who, in his before-mentioned most ex- 
cellent work on Psychiatry, endorses this enunci- 
ation, says himself,$ ‘‘that the nutrition and 
the excitability of the brain must be regarded as 
depending upon the reciprocal relation existing 
between the weights of the brain and of the 
heart.’” Meynert states, that from the faculty of 
sensitiveness of the ganglion-cell actual sensation 


| and its concomitant or resultant states can not 





| 





* Benedikt. 
tem, p. 61. 

+“ Wealth of convolutions is more characteristic of the human brain, 
as compared with the brain of monkeys and of carnivora, than when 
compared with herbivora.” Theodor Meynert, Psychiatry (translated 
by Sachs), p. 9. 

t “ Radiant with arrowy vitalities, vivacities and ingenuities.” 

—CARLYLE. 


Cf. Ranney, the Applied Anatomy of the Nervous Sys- 


2 Author's Preface, VIII. 
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be evolved, unless there be adequate nutrition of 
the ganglion-cell,* and as he accepts at the same 
time the conclusion which an experimental in- 
vestigator reaches ‘‘ that sensitiveness is the only 
specific energy common to ganglion-cells,’*+ he 
has no argument whatever at his disposal for a 
restriction of this faculty of sensitiveness to the 
ganglion-cell of the encephalon. If it is so, that 
‘rapidity of conduction (of thought) might be 
held to depend upon favorable conditions of nutri- 
tion,’’{ and that this conduction by nutrition is 
after all probability ‘‘the progress of chemical 
changes from section to section of a nerve,’’s it 
‘an not be understood, why in the ganglia of the 
trunk, where analogous physiological relations 
obtain as in the brain, the corresponding mental 
relatious should not likewise obtain! If Meynert 
further states, ‘‘If the functional activity of the 
cortex implies a synthetical chemical process, 
then the active brain-cells and brain-tracts will 
require an increased quantity of plasma,’’| and 
holding this together with the general spirit of phy- 
siological science, we must be allowed the conclu- 
sion, at once turning it into a terse expression, 
THAT THE BASE OF THOUGHT IS IN THE BLOOD: 
“A Helen will be to thy notion 

Each wench, when thou has drunk this potion.” 
There seems to be, perhaps, something baroque 
in the proposition that there is a mental quality 
in blood. But the bizarrerie, if there be, is not 
so much in the proposition itself, as in the habit 
of denying to any part of the body mental qual- 
ities, the brain alone excepted. 


itself, all its broad psychological assertions not- 
withstanding, and it is only by qualifying the 
latter, according to the practical indications, that 
physiology can be freed, in ifs psychological bor- 
der-thought, of the contradictions with which it 
now abounds. 

‘*The motor effects of our consciousness react- 
ing upon the outer world,’’ says Meynert,** “ are 
not the result of forces innate in the brain. The 
brain, like a fixed star, does not radiate its own 
heat; it obtains the energy underlying all cere- 
bral phenomena from the world beyond it.”” But 
then, this world, of which the blood is the more 
immediate representative, ought to be acknow!l- 
edged in its psychological bearings. Meynert 
mentionst+ the conclusion of Burckhardt, “ that 
the influence of emotion upon the vascular: wave 
is far more intense than the influence of thought.” 
But on an attempt of a physiological analysis of 
the influence of emotion on the vascular wave, it 
will be found that the anatomical substrata are 
failing ; the influence of thought upon emotion can 
be anatomically followed up; it starts from the 
brain and goes to the viscera. But as to the in- 





* P. 213. + P. 143. } Meynert (Sachs), p. 240. 
2 Ibid. iP. 247. { Goethe, Faust. 
* L. c., p. 160. tt L. ¢., p. U4. 
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fluence of an emotion upon the vascular wave, in 
trying to designate the anatomical corollary, we 
get stuck in a circulus vitiosus, and we can not 
find our way out of the dilemma but by the 
recognition, THAT THE VASCULAR WAVE IS THE 
EMOTION (in its bodily aspect). 

If to the mind of the reader, on our image of 
the mental quality of the blood, there is left a dark 
spot, this is not due to lack of light on the image. 
Blood, as it is seen, is a body. But the brain, as 
itis seen, issuch also. And as physiology, so far, 


| never was successful in watching in the ganglion 


| the ganglion cell of the sympathetic nerve. 


cell and the nerve fibre of the cerebrum the spir- 
itual manifestation of mentality, there is no just 
motive, on account of the like impracticability, to 
deny mentality to the blood corpuscle, or, indeed, 
That 
much is sure, Prof. Mosso, by constructing appro- 
priate scales, was able to weigh the thoughts ; he 


| could tell by his scales, whether the individual he 


weighed was studying Greek or Italian, because 


| the severer study caused a more copious deter- 


Such, however, is | 
gainsaid by the special conclusions of physiology 





mination of blood—thought substance—to the 
thought forming mechanism in the brain. 

If mentality be denied to the blood and the sy m- 
pathetic nerve, or, indeed, we might say to the 
whole body, except the brain, because it is in the 
nature of the mind that it can not in any way be 
regionally confined, such is owing to a lapsus in 
the observer. Mentality, generally, is looked at 
in a perfunctory way, and grossly confounded with 
the mere apperception of the outer world, with 
reference to which, indeed, the profession of our 
standpoint would be of somewhat supernatural 
proportions. But is there no other mentality ex- 
cept the apperception of trees and stones, pups, 
donkeys and the like? Do the outward objects, 
the apperception of which goes through our five 
senses, make up the entire number of the mental 
phenomena, of the existence of which we have the 


| certainty which the consciousness in our intellect 





supplies? Does in the realm of thought count 
for nothing all that we possess of inner life, our 
feelings, emotions, passions, our love,* our griev- 
ing + and our hate ? } 

‘*Suppose,”’ says Meynert,§ “in order to give 
a concrete meaning to the term, that there be a 
primary ego, a nucleus of individuality, defined by 
the limits of the infant’s body.’’ But why not, 
without vacillation, give their due to anatomical 
relations which in their way are as clearly dem- 
onstrated as any in cortical and subcortical sub- 
stance? ‘There is a direct connection between 
the growth of the brain, the size and the quantity 





* Language is too faint to show 
His rage of love ; it preys upon bis life ; 
He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies."—Appison. 
+“ You are as fond of grief as of your child."—SHakKeEsreare. 
t “Some souls we see, 
Grow hard and stiffen with adversity."—Drypen. 


2 L. ¢., p. 175. 
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of blood of the new-born infant.’’** And the sensa- 
tion of happiness, according to the same authority, 
‘*is, no doubt, to be ascribed to a determination of 
arterial blood to the busied fore-brain, to a func- 
tional hyperwmia.’’+ Now then, does not that 
prove satisfactorily that the proximate principle 
of our feelings, or, to use an old and good, but by 
abuse discredited term, our soul, is in the blood 
and the sympathetic nerve, or in a wider sense in 
the viscera and the lymphatic system,{ from which 
the blood takes its origin, and as to its quality the 
condition ? 

The apperception of the objects of our love, our 
hate, our joy and grief, the reader will readily 
understand, can not be the result of any mental 
activity, faculty or function, in our blood or sym- 
pathetic nerve. But the intellect, in providing, by 
its sensory apparatus, the outward objects, or the 
consciousness of objective existence, so far from 
determining the peculiarities of an individual in 
loving, hating, grieving and enjoying, is itself de- 
termined by these peculiarities. De gustibus non 
est disputandum§ is a very old commonplace, 
and it might be called late, that only now it is 
being established its scientific corollary. Love is 
so whimsical, that very often the very lovers in 
themselves don’t understand it, || and antipathy, 
so far from being amenable to lucid psychological 
analysis, has often been used as the subject of 
more or less mysterious hypothesis, and brought 
in connection with forces altogether out of reach 
of earnestness in serious science. 

After all this, the attentive reader will not any 
more deny his assent to the opinion we put 
forward, that there is in the new born baby, even, 
no tabula rusa, but, if not formed thought, a sub- 
jective basis of that, to which is due all the pecu- 
liar bias which in an individual, together with 





the experiences of life, make up his individuality | 


or his character. 


There is in this much that we | 


must call acquired,** but, in some individuals | 


more, in some less, there is always an original 
residue which is the immediate outcome of the 
blood and the sympathetic nerve ;++ it is seated 
deep in the power, virtue or viciousness, of differ- 
entiation of the amceba,{{ and in its essentiality 








* Meynert, 1. c., p. 256. + L.c., p. 194. 

t “* These lacteals have mouths, and by animal! selection or appetency 
they absorb such part of the fluid as is agreeable to the palate.”"— 

DaRWIn. 

Cf. also Prof. Ray Lankester in N. Y. Mepicat Times, p. 118. 

é ** What shocks one part, will edify the rest."—Porr. 

i “It is not virtue, wisdom, valor, wit, 

Strength, comeliness of shape, or complete merit, 
That woman's love can win or long inherit."—Mi.ton. 
{ “ The shade by which my life was crossed, 
Which makes a desert in the mind, 
Has made me kindly with my kind."—Tennyrson. 

** “A most poor man made tame by fortune’s blows."—SuHaKESPEARE. 

tt ‘“* Excess of love whivh"made that temporary so grievious and bit- 
ter to him.”—Barrow. 

tt “ There is, moreover, no occasion to be surprised that an undiffer- 
entiated mass of protoplasm should be able to exercise the functions 
of a veritable nervous system. In fact, every nervous element is 
nothing else than the product of protoplasmic differentiation ; the 
protoplasm embodies in itself all the functions, that, in consequence 
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proved very often indestructible by no matter 
what experience of life and intellectual acquisition. 
Mere intuition teaches this so forcibly, that the 
ancient psychologists were misled by the relation 
into the error of innate ideas. The considerable 
predominance of the subjectivity in question in 
some cases is so overwhelming, that it seems as 
though certain ideas were not worked out by the 
brain from its apperceptions in sensual experience 
of the outer world, forestalled by the feelings, 
howsoever the origin of these was interpreted, 
but that the brain contained a priori the function 
of the intellect those ideas, the truth of which 
could in consequence not be altered by any deduc- 
tions drawn from recognitions owing to the five 
senses. But if this was an error, we can learn of 
the pertinacity with which for many centuries it 
was upheld, how strong a reason there is for not 
neglecting the grain of truth which was contained 
in the fallacious teaching. At the same time it 
may not be amiss, to point out, that, at the period 
of European history when it was introduced into 
the heads of the people, the high and the low, the 
learned and the ignorant, there was much cook- 
ery going on in philosophy. The theory that 
there were ideas which did not need scientific 
proof, because they were innate ones, revelations 
so to speak, was preferred for the sole purpose 
of introducing ideas as to which their propound- 
ers were not open to argument. But without 
some plausibility in the reasoning, the fallacy 
would not have been upheld for so long a time, 
nor millions after millions of men in the most 
civilized countries become the easy prey of some 
daring wily, impostors. And the habit of the erro- 
neous thought has waxed so inveterate, especially 
with those who never were influenced in their 
studies by the inductive school, but deductively 
kept on ‘‘to soar -with Plato in the empyreal 
sphere,’’ that we must reiterate the point at issue : 
The mentality of the biood and the sympathetic 
nerve is never a formed thought; it is as it were 
only the matrix of the same, or, more to the point, 
the positive element, or the element of the will in it, 
while the brain represents the negative element, 
the element of restricting direction ;* it is only 
potential, or, as it were, a mere faculty, and can not 
become an object of registration in our self-con- 
sciousness, without accessory kinesis or function of 
the brain, the details of which further on we shall 
try to bring toa clear understanding of the reader, 
for the right appreciation of which, however, the 
constant presence in the mind of the obtaining of 
the aforementioned potentiality is indispensable. 





of an ulterior division of labor among the pluricellular organisms, 
have been assigned to distinct elements.” A. Binet. The Psychic Life 
of Micro-Organisms, in The Open Court, No. 50, p. 1141. 

* “The relation between the trunk ganglia, beginning with the thala- 
mus, and the fore-brain, is such that, although excitation of the former 
produces sensory apperception in the cortex, the greater the cortical 
irritation following upon the independent revival of cortical memories 
and of associations, and upon the exercise of thought, the more the 
influence of the sub-cortical centres will be diminished. 7'his is cortical 
inhibition.” Meynert, l. c., p. 196-197. 
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EPITHELIAL CANOER:—HAVE WE ANY REMEDIAL | by the patients, when they first consult a medical 


AGENTS THAT OAN BE RELIED UPON TO 
OURE CANCER? 





By T. GRiswo_p Comstock, A. M., M. D., Ph. D., 
Master in Obstetrics (Vienna), St. Louis. 





DO NOT think that there is any practitioner 


man. What is the rational and specific treatment 
for such a case? This is a very pertinent question 
to be answered by every member of our profession, 
who ought to be prepared to treat this dreaded 
disease with all the skill and experience that has 


| been gained in our art by the devotees and disci- 


ples of both Hippocrates and Hahnemann. We 


_ say this, because we fully believe that the ‘‘ more 


of large clinical experience and learning, who | 


does not in a measure feel at a loss just what to 
do when he has to deal with a case of real cancer. 
The following questions are to be answered: 
I, What is the disease? II. What is the nature 
of the disease? III. What is the proper course 
of treatment in this disease, and what special 
remedies shall be prescribed? IV. Is the case 
curable, or is it incurable? We will cite, for ex- 
ample, two of the most frequent forms of can- 


perfect the physician is in science, he should be 
relatively, more exact and adroit in his art.’’ The 
internal remedies that have proved of real value 
in cancer are, in our experience, reduced to a few : 


' such as arsenic, conium, silicea and hoang-nan. 


cerous development that is ordinarily met with | 


in practice, viz., epithelioma of the face, or a case 
of Paget’s nipple, because these examples of 
malignant disease are much easier to manage if 


taken in hand in the initiatory stage, than cancer | 
The medical | the matter entirely to themselves, not wishing 


of the stomach, uterus or rectum. 
profession are united upon one point regarding 
cancer, and that is that the proper treatment is 
early excision. 
is not always practicable, and, then, it should be 
removed by rapid igneous cauterization. We 


Complete excision by the knife | 


can not always resort to the knife, for the reason | 
that in some unfavorable situations where the | 


cancer may develop, a dangerous bleeding might 
set up after cutting; and again, some of our pa- 
tients will not allow us to use the knife, and insist 
that we shall treat them constitutionally and 
locally. 

A case of epithelioma of the cheek. Mrs. . 
a lady forty-eight years of age, a widow, has had 
for three years past a spot or ‘‘crack’’ as she 
called it, upon the cheek below the left eye, that 
begins to give her trouble and great anxiety. It 
presents the outlook of an infiltrated ulcer, par- 
tially covered with a scab, and looks at first sight 
quite suspicious. The patient has treated it her- 





Hoang-nan is a Tonquin plant, of the genus 
strychnos gaultheriana, and is famed as possess- 
ing specific properties in the cure of cancer, the 
bites of venomous serpents and rabies. Hoang- 
nan has a remarkable history, as it has been 
known for a long period in Tonquin, but its vir- 
tues remained a secret among the natives, and the 
secret was religiously kept, so that the knowledge 
should not be communicated to foreigners. We 
are told that the authorities insisted upon keeping 


foreigners to,have any benefit from the so-called 
specific. A certain native family of prominence, 
who abjured their religion, after having been con- 
verted to Christianity, through the ministrations 
of an abbot, named Lesserteur, who was a French 
missionary, imparted the secret to their father 
instructor, the missionary. The abbot Lesserteur 
being convinced of the value of hoang-nan as a 


| medicine, made known to the medical faculty of 


Paris the secret that had been imparted to him, 
and through this incident it came to be known to 
the profession? The writer of this has used it in 
three cases of epithelioma during the past ten 


/ months. 


The case of the widow lady previously men- 
tioned, was treated as follows: I touched the 


epithelial ulcer with Paquelin’s thermo-cautery 


and burned it for a slight distance around, in 
order to destroy all the infiltrated tissue. I then 


_ dressed it daily with a drop or two of fluid extract 


self with several different kinds of ointments, and | 


says she never consulted a physician before about 
it, because she had ever in her mind a dread of 
cancer. Upon examination, the affected place 
seems to be the size of a dime, or perhaps a little 
larger; it looks irritable and presents all the ap- 
pearances of an epithelioma. She concedes that 
she has had it longer than three years, as she 
stated at first; she says that it may have been 
there for about five years, and thinks that it came 
from the bite.of an insect. She says that she has 
frequently touched it with her finger from habit, 
and has applied vaseline, zinc salve, carbolic acid 
ointment and several other ointments and washes 
given to her by her kind friends. 


‘nan (fluid extract) three times a day. 


of thuja occidentalis, and covered it with a little 
piece of iodvfo.m gauze, and over that a bit 
of isinglass plaster. Internally, she took hoang- 
This 

months, 
time with 


up for three 
it a second 


treatment was kept 
and then I cauterized 


- Paquelin, and applied a drop or two of gaso- 


line to it once daily and then dusted it with a good 
portion of chlorate of potassium. For a week she 
took arsenic 1-1000, and then the next week hoang- 


nan. This treatment was continued for a month, 


Such is about | 


when I gave up arsenicum and gave hoang-nan 
three times daily, and such is the treatment at 
this present date. I am enabled to state that 1 
think that there is every indication that the 


the history of epitheliomatous affections as given | epithelioma is slowly contracting and forming a 
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cicatrix, and in the language of the patient, *‘it is 
about well.’’ 

Case I1.—Mr. G., a gentleman of perfect habits, 
age seventy-seven years, a man who has always 


| 


led an active business life, and one who has suf- | 


fered through life with very little sickness, con- 
sulted me for a suspicious-looking spot like a 
tubercle that glistened and was irregular, situated 
upon the extremity of his nose. He informed me 
that it had existed for more than one year, and as 
it seemed to be extending and threatening to form 
an open ulcer, he came to me for advice. A care- 
ful examination showed that it was undoubtedly 
an epithelioma. 

At the first consultation, I applied Paquelin’s 
thermo-cautery and burned the epithelial tubercle 
and ulcer out well in all its ramifications, and 
then applied a drop or two of thuja occidentalis. 
I usually covered it with a little piece of iodoform- 
gauze, which I kept in place by the aid of a small 
piece of isinglass plaster. I also gave him three 
drops of hoang-nan three times daily for three 
months. At the expiration of this period, the 
ulcerated spot looked much improved, but it was 
not quite satisfactory in appearance, as I could 
still see that it glistened at the extremity of the 
nose. I accordingly applied Paquelin to it again, 
and ordered him to use thuja locally about every 
second day, and let him continue the hoang-nan. 
At this present date, it seems to be quite well and 
is perfectly cicatrized. Time of treatment, a lit- 
tle more than five months. 

Case No. I1I.—This is also an epithelioma, and 
‘is being treated in the same way as No. I, with 
some signs of improvement, and I will not give 
any further particulars at the present time. The 
preparation of hoang-nan, was the fluid extract, 
and was sent to me by Messrs. Parke, Davis & 
Co., of Detroit. In treating these epithelial neo- 
plasms locally, remedies should be selected that 
are not irritating. 1 am convinced from long 
experience, that the caustic applications that 
‘‘cancer doctors ’’ employ, usually do much more 
harm than good. The old remedies used by the 
‘‘cancer curers,’’ such as wood sorrell, caustic 
potash, chloride of zinc, arsenic paste, sulphuric 
acid, and recently alveloz from Pernambuco, can 
not be depended upon to destroy cancer cells. 
When caustic applications are required, either 
Paquelin’s thermo-cautery, or the galvano-caustic 
should be used. The former is to be preferred, as 
it is more easily managed than the galvanic, and 
experience proves that it is just as good. It is 
devoid of danger, and next to painless when skill- 
fully managed. 

I think by its use, followed by thuja, sometimes 
gasoline, and occasionally aquila alba, that I have 
seen some cases that seemed to be incipient car- 
cinomatous affections of the cervix uteri, to be 
entirely changed in character, and a cure result. 
The following is my method of using Paquelin’s 





thermo-cautery. Instead of forcing the vapor of 
benzine through the carburetor by means of a 
double hand-ball apparatus, I utilize an air- 
condensor, and am careful to keep the platinum 
point at a glowing heat, so that as soon as it 
touches the epithelioma, it destroys the cancerous 
tissue that it comes in contact with. The contact 
of the platinum point upon the epitheliomatous 
infiltration is only for an instant, and as soon as 
removed, an assistant touches it quickly but 


| gently, with a small piece of ice, and then at once 


absorbs the moisture by means of a little cotton, 
and the cautery is again applied without any 
delay, until all the cancerous infiltration is actually 
destroyed. If this is skillfully done, the patient 
experiences neither pain nor shock, and we aecom- 
plish in a few moments all that the so-called 
**cancer doctor” can do with his caustic agents, or 
‘‘plasters that draw out the cancer,’’ as they 
term it, and such applications usually cause the 
most excruciating pains for hours. I need only 
say, that such treatment by caustics acting chem- 
ically, is given up long since by the profession, 
and the device of Paquelin has entirely displaced 
it. The latter method destroys far more thor- 
oughly and effectually, all the cancerous growth, 
quickly and without pain, as is the case when 
caustics are locally applied. In these suggestions 
regarding one of the most serious afflictions that 
mortal man is subject to, we do not wish it to be 
understood that we have given all the treatment 
required in cancer. The profession are united in 
recommending excision as the first and most 
effectual treatment for this deadly affection. The 
disease, however, appears sometimes in a locality 
where excision is not practicable, and the patient 
in other cases will not submit to the knife. In 
such instances we must shape our therapeutics 
accordingly. We regard the little invention of 
Paquelin, of his thermo-cautery, made in Paris, 
about 1872, as one of the greatest achievements, 
for the purpose intended, of the past twenty years. 
The general public seem greatly interested re- 
cently, in the experiments of no less a celebrity 
than Dr. Brown-Séquard, of Paris, who is trying 
to discover a substance to ‘‘ renew youth.’”’ The 
secular newspapers keep us advised about the 
matter, but the medical journals do not seem to 
give the public any encouragement in confirma- 
tion of B own-Séquard’s claims. The public are 
on tiptoe, hoping that Brown-Séquard’s experi- 
ments will “‘ make us all young again,’’ and even 
some of the medical fraternity think it may be 
possible. 

The aphorism, that it is, “‘ the unexpected that 
happens,”’ is certainly true, and we need not sneer 
at anything, and why should the profession give 
up in despair to find some real specific for cancer ? 
We remember in early life, when a pupil in medi- 
cine, attending-the clinics of Prof. Valentine Mott, 
of the University of New York, that he remarked 
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once while lecturing upon cancer, that he ‘* would 
gladly give his life to find a specific for can- 
cer.’’ A noted scientist and physicist, remarked 
to me a few days since, that ‘“‘for vears past he 
had been surprised, that the medical profession 
seemed willing to sit still and fold their hands, 
and give up doing anything for cancer, except to 
treat it surgically.” He also added, that ‘the 
public resorted to ignorant cancer doctors, be- 
cause the medical profession gave their patients so 
little hope, except through the knife ;”’ and further- 
more, he remarked that ‘‘ the laity were quite as 
well aware as the doctors, that as a rule, after 
removal of cancer, it was liable to recur.”’ I will 
not close this article without naming a few other 
remedies that may be useful in cancer when used 
locally. Resorcin, beechwood creasote, pyro- 
gallic acid, carbolic acid, salicylic acid, and 
Fowler’s solution. We have seen them all do 
good in special cases of this affection, and it is 
with no little confidence, that we wish to single 


sesS a power of recovery 


from injury which 
cancerous cells lack, hence. if an agent of great 
intensity could be for a very short time locally 


_ applied, the cancer cells might be injured beyond 


recovery, While the normal cells would regain 
their former condition of health, with the result 


_ of arrest of growth of the cancer cells and shrink- 





out resorcin, and pyrogallic acid, as being spe- | 


cially worthy of trial. As for thuja occidentalis, 
it is especially valuable in cases of senile gan- 
grene, when used locally, and keeps down the 
intolerable foetor better than anything that we 
have ever before found. Itis indeed well-named— 
** tree of life.’’ 

To answer the question ‘‘ have we any remedies 
that can be relied upon in cancer?” I think it is 
the duty for the profession to still try to discover 
such, and we may yet be rewarded. Dr. Clay’s 
Chian turpentine, and Dr. Bliss’ cundurango have 
both been tried and found unreliable, although 
they may both possess some favorable action 
in delaying the progress of cancer. I have not 
specially mentioned cundurango, but it may be 
kept in mind by the physician; as for Chian tur- 
pentine, I think that terebene is even more effec- 
tual, and is always within reach. Cancer is not 
from the commencement, always a systemic dis- 
ease, for we know that it comes sometimes from 
accidental (traumatic causes). and its progress is 
greatly, and sometimes entirely, influenced by de- 
rangements of the nervous system, but when 
developed it is undoubtedly a cell necrosis, or 
‘rebellion of cells.”’ 

A writer, Dr. Parsons, in a recent number of 
the British Med. Jour., recommends in cancer, 
the use of a powerful interrupted voltaic cur- 
rent from a battery of 105 volts. The patient 
is at first anesthetized, and a current passed 
through the tumor and all the tissues around it, 
by means of fine, insulated needles, so as not tu 
injure the skin. He says the theory is, that ‘‘ in 
cancer, the normal tissue-cells have escaped from 
the inhibitory control of the nervous system, and 
have proliferated and formed new tissues, which 
being devoid of nerves, but having vascular sup- 
ply, and roused by some local stimulus degener- 
ate into cancerous growths. Healthy cells pos- 


age of thetumor.”’ Dr. Parsons in the above arti- 
cle, mentions four cases of cancer treated by such 
intense currents of electricity ; at first ten milli- 
amperes in strength and gradually increased up 
to six-hundred milliamperes, and he reports 
favorable, and very encouraging results from 
such treatment. In our experience we have found 
that the platinum point of Paquelin’s thermo- 
cautery at a glowing heat, is more practical, and 
can be better and easier managed than intense 
electric currents sent through insulated needles, 
or by galvano-caustic applications which are now 
so much recommended. 





CLINIQUE. 


IODISED PHENOL AS AN ESCHAROTIO AND VESICANT. 


By E. R. Corson, M. D., SAVANNAH, Ga. 





N THE American Practitioner for February, 
1877, Dr. Robert Battey suggested a com- 
bination of iodine and carbolic acid as a uterine 


| escharotic and alterative under the name of iod- 





ised phenol, prepared by gently heating one ounce 
of crystallised carbolic acid with half an ounce of 
iodine. 

A somewhat similar preparation, though not 
so good, is given in the National Formulary of 
the Officinal Preparations, under the names of 
acidum carbolicum iodatum, iodised carbolic acid 
phenol iodatum and iodised phenol. It has the 
following formula : 

‘‘Todine, reduced to powder. .............. 20 parts. 
CN Ns a0 not deen acacnesacenceeens a 
RIG 5:0 00. 0:0 s08n cen neues ces sccvesesic 4 « 

*‘ Introduce the iodine into a flask, add the car- 
bolic acid, previously melted, and the glycerine, 
and digest the mixture at a gentle heat, previously 
agitating, until the iodine is dissolved. 

** Keep the product in glass-stoppered vials in a 
dark place.” 

This preparation may be weakened by the ad- 
dition of glycerine. ; 

Battey’s preparation is the better of the two, 
and it is the one I have always used. Itis put up 
for me by my druggist in the following proportions: 

Resublimed crystals of iodine 
Phenol (Calvert's Ne. 1). ...cccscccccccccess 

These are put together in a strong glass-stop- 

pered bottle and set in a water-bath and gradually 


melted. It takes some time to get a complete 
solution. Iam unable to say whether a chemical 
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combination takes place and whether it is a simple 
mixture only. 

It has a syrupy consistency of the color of 
iodine, and of a most pungent and penetrating 
odor in which both the drugs are perceptible. 
When applied to the unbroken skin there is at 
first a slight burning which quickly gives way to 
a sensation of numbness. The epidermis becomes 
dry and wrinkled and gradually detached from 
the dermis, and exfoliates in three or four days. 
This follows one application ; a quicker and deeper 
action is produced, of course, by repeated appli- 
cations, with the effects of an escharotic. 

When applied to the mucous membrane it acts 
like a vesicant, the superficial epithelial layer 
exfoliating with more or less serous discharge. 
As applied to the fornix vagine or cervix it 
gives no pain. As happens with the appli- 
cation of pure iodine the patient may taste the 
drug, an not unusual occurrence. Even when 
applied to the mucous membrane of the mouth 
the sensation of numbness so quickly follows 
upon the first burning that the patient makes no 
complaint. We have here, then, a valuable 
counter-irritant and alterative, acting as an 
escharotic or vesicant, according to the mode and 
place of application, combining the properties of 
iodine and carbolic acid, more powerful than 
either of these drugs and less painful than the 
iodine alone, owing to the anesthetic effects of the 
carbolic acid. As first used by Battey, it was 
applied to the cervical and uterine canals and to 
the fornix vaginz, and it was from Battey’s sug- 
gestion that I first began to use it in gynecolog- 
ical work, and it has offered so many advantages 
and has given me such good results that l am 
never without it; I have, moreover, extended its 
application as I shall presently show. 

Its application to the vaginal vault brings away 
in about forty-eight hours an exfoliation of the 
superficial layer of the mucous membrane, some- 
times in one piece. As thus applied it acts asa 
counter-irritant in parametric congestions and in- 
flammations, and combining with it the altera- 
tive effects of the iodine. Jt may thus relieve 
many of the most severe and intractable pains to 
which women are subject. I have found that a 
patent medicine, known as the ‘‘ Orange Blossom 
Remedy,”’ has made use of this principle, and has 
been largely used by a certain class. It is in the 
shape of a suppository which is introduced by the 
patient as high up in the vagnia as possible, and, 
as it melts, it is smeared over the vaginal vault 
with the finger. In about three days an exfolia- 
tion is washed away by the douche. Cantharides 
seems to be the active agent, though on this point 
lam not sure. 

I find the iodised phenol also useful in the con- 
tinuous counter-irritation recommended by Tait, 
namely, painting in each inguinal region until 
the skin peels off, and reapplying the solution 








when the severe soreness has passed off, keeping 
this up for days or even weeks. The urine must 
be watched, however, for too great absorption of 
the drugs. 

But it is its application to the gums which has 
given me the most brilliant results. I know of 
nothing which so quickly relieves a toothache; I 
have found it certainly much more efficient than 
the combination of iodine and aconite so much in 
use. I apply it as follows: The portion of gum 
to be painted is first thoroughly dried with ab- 
sorbent cotton to prevent the solution from run- 
ning. A piece of absorbent cotton wrapped on a 
whale-bone applicator, or on a match, in default of 
anything better, is dipped into the solution and 
applied to the gum on the inside and out, and 
into the cavity of the tooth, if any. The pain is 
almost nothing, for almost immediately the gum 
has a dead or numb sensation, and a blister is 
rapidly formed whose only inconvenience is a sore- 
ness when touched by food or liquids. There is 
no discoloration of the teeth. In this way I have 
relieved quickly the most obstinate toothache. 

Neuralgia of other branches of the fifth pair 
caused by diseased teeth or alveoli are usually 
quickly relieved by the iodised phenol thus ap- 
plied. I have found, too, that in neuralgia of the 
fifth pair, even where I could find no disease of 
the teeth or alveoli, a blistering of the gums 
proves beneficial, and sometimes curative. Ina 
reflex way, a numbing of the terminal filaments 
of the dental branches relieves other branches. 
In one case of persistant trifacial neuralgia, affect- 
ing first one side and then the other, and where 
every tooth had been removed several years be- 
fore, leaving bare but healthy gums, a blistering 
of the alveolar border gave great relief, and proved 
much more beneficial than the most persistant 
blistering over the seat of pain externally. This 
case shows, I think, in a striking way, the value 
of what might be called reflex counter-irritation. 

I have had two cases of paralysis of the portio 
dura greatly benefited by the iodised phenol as a 
blister over the stylo-mastoid foramen. I have in 
this way benefited greatly earache from middle-ear 
disease as well as from trouble in the external 
auditory canal. 

1 am in the habit of applying it to little cuts 
and abrasions on my hands, which it always be- 
hooves the physician to look after carefully. 

Preparatory to lancing abscesses, especially in 
the groin, two or three good coatings of iodised 
phenol reduce very much the pain of the knife. 
The rationale is quite evident. To sum up, we 
have in iodised phenol a valuable escharotic, vesi- 
cant, or simple counter-irritant, according to the 
location and persistency of its application, indi- 
cated in all those conditions where the tincture of 
iodine has usually been employed, and superior to 
the latter by virtue of its quicker action and less 
pain, ° 
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THE DISCORD IN THE PROFESSION. 





T is the desire of the TrmEs that the ethical con- 
troversy now exciting the medical world may 
be discussed in its columns, from numerous stand- 
points, regardless of the individual views of its 
editors, consequently it is with pleasure that we 
give place to the able and impassionate paper, 
presented in this number, from the pen of our 
esteemed friend and colleague Dr. F. H. Orme. 
It is not necessary, nor is it to be expected, that 


we should agree with all Dr. Orme says, although | 


in the main we do not disagree with him. 
are quite aware that the position of the medi- 
cal profession, ethically, in our locality is far in 


advance of that in any other, and it is for the pur- | 


pose of improving this state of things that we 
have directed much effort, and according to Dr. 
Orme, by our friends misunderstanding these 
efforts. we have alienated some to our dis- 
tress! We are confident that if our colleagues 
could know the aims and wishes of the editors, 
they would not criticise our acts as harshly as 
some have. What we have done in the past and 
what we propose to do in future has been and will 
be, founded upon a conscientious intention to 
benefit the profession in general and mankind in 
particular. 

If we err, do not judge us uncharitably, but 
wait, and time will show which is right. 

The effort of the Times has been solely against 
the perpetuation of the ill-defined and misunder- 
stood word “‘homeopathy!’’ Drop that word 
from the vocabulary and all will have been done 
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that the Times has ever asked, and the only bar 
to the recognition of scientists the world over will 
have been removed ! 

It is not necessary for us to defend the opinion 
of so eminent a jurist and scholar as Judge 
Barrett, whose reputation is world-wide, and we 
can only regret that our friends find themselves 
in such a predicament as the facts seem to place 
them. 

We are quite familiar with this whole ethical 
controversy, how bitterly it has been waged, and 
we have no excuse for those who have behaved 
unseemly on either side. But it is a fact, that if 
it had not been for the word ‘‘ homceopathy,”’ the 
profession would be nearly a unit to-day ! 

If the word ‘‘ homeeopathy ”’ is the cause of the 
discord in the profession, as we firmly believe, 
why should we not abandon it ? 

We also firmly believe that the principle of 
selection of drugs and their use in small doses, 
would much sooner become universal in the sphere 
to which they belong, than they otherwise will. 

If the above statements are true, then are any 
justified in holding so tenaciously to the only 
point which is the cause of our discord ? 

The *‘ Old School ”’ has long since ignored the 
name ‘‘allopath,’’ and its use is nearly obsolete, 
or even quite, so far as that school is concerned ! 

Why should not the ‘‘ New School” do like- 
wise and start square ? 

That capital has been invested in colleges, etc., 
is no reason why this should not be done if it is 
the right course. 

‘“*The unending controversy as to what consti- 
tutes a homceopathist’’ will then cease, and one 


| of the most important elements of discord in the 





profession be removed for all time. 

There would be no occasion for a definition of 
**homoeopathy ”’ then, and one of the grounds for 
charges of inconsistency in the profession would 


| be removed. 


The ‘“‘ New School”’ having done this, a great 
responsibility will rest upon the ‘“‘ Old School,” 
and we will promise to labor hard to accomplish 
its realization. 

Let the ‘‘New School”’ then dropits pseudonyme 
as the ‘‘ Old School ”’ has, and the profession as a 
whole will stand upon common ground, and 
** freedom of intercourse ’’ will follow as a natural 
consequence. 

We do not advocate the surrender of a single 
principle or the abridgment of the views of any 
individual, for no one would be disgraced by such 
a procedure. Drop the word ‘ homeceopathy,”’’ 
but continue the societies, colleges, etc., so long as 
circumstances demand their existence. ‘‘ The 
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American Institute of Medicine,** would be of far 
greater influence than 


of Homeeopathy,’’ and according to our view 


**the American Institute | 


quite consistent with the work that is being done | 
| lithiasis. 


by the latter body. 

We advocate unity without concession or dis- 
grace, by simply wiping out the cause of this 
*‘discord,’’ viz., names which savor of secta- 
rianism and do not represent the work actually 
being done. 

We are confident that when Dr. Orme considers 
the subject in the light which we have set forth 
above, that he will admit that the ‘* Old School ” 
could not be expected to ‘* take hold of the subject 
manfully,” so long as the ‘*‘ New School’’ is not 
willing to follow its precedent and abandon all 
words which would have the effect to divide the 
profession into sects. 

The Code of Ethics of ‘‘ the American Institute 
of Homeeopathy ’’ is most catholic in spirit, but 
its text conflicts with the title of the organization, 
which is narrow and belittling to its members. 


PATHOGENIC PROOESSES AND PATHOGENIC 
THERAPEUTIOS. 





HE dominant tendency of the present epoch 
(remarks the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal) is to regard disease and its treatment 
from a pathogenic point of view. That the truer 
notions which we are slowly acquiring as to the 
origin and modes of disease are destined to be 
fruitful in therapeutic results, will be conceded by 
every one who has kept up with the progress of 
the times. The constant endeavor of the future 
will be to substitute positive pathogenic notions 
for the hypothetical systems of the past, nor will 
specious formulze much longer fool intelligent 
men. 

It might seem as though the task which medi- 
cal science is now undertaking of finding out the 
special pathogeny of each disease with reference 
to instituting a system of pathogenic therapeutics, 
is one demanding ages of study and research, but 
we should remember that if morbific causes are 
innumerable the number of pathogenic processes 
is limited. Charles Bouchard, whose utterances 
always deserve respectful attention, sums up 
these morbid processes under four heads : 

1. There are morbid processes which result 
from antecedent disorders of nutrition. Nutritive 
imperfection (errors in cellular life in the pro- 
cesses of assimilation and disassimilation) be- 
comes disease when it passes beyond certain 
limits. Just as the degree of metamorphosis 
varies, so the quantity of matter transformed in 
a given time may vary, even in health, but there 


is a point where either excess or deficiency of 
transformation constitutes disease. Maladies of 
nutrition are especially chronic maladies; such 
are gout, obesity, diabetes, hepatic lithiasis, renal 


2. Mechanical, physical and chemical causes 
may affect directly the cells of an organ, or of the 


entire organism, and produce, without any ante- 





cedent modification of nutrition, without the nec- 
essary intermediation of the nervous system, a 
disturbance of life, of nutrition and function. This 
constitutes a group of diseases of which trauma- 
tisms and poisonings are the principal types. 

3. Morbific causes may also disturb the nutri- 
tion and function of the cells in an organ or in 
an assemblage of organs indirectly, through the 
mediation of the nervous system. In other words, 
certain pathological results may be brought 
about by nervous reaction,—trophic or vaso- 
motor nerves, nerves of sensation or motion, or of 
the special senses, being more or less permanently 
affected. Such effects may be produced by shock, 
emotion, injuries of nerves ; and paralysis, chorea, 
epilepsy, hysteria, neuralgia, etc., may be among 
the symptomatic manifestations. We generally 


find in these cases an association of two or more 


of the fundamental morbid processes here out- 
lined. 

4. The fourth morbid process is indicated by the 
name infection. A micro-organism, by its pres- 
ence, or indirectly by the ptomaines which it 
secretes, may cause serious disturbances in the 
organism. It is only of recent years that the at- 
tention of pathologists has been seriously and 
fruitfully directed to this factor of disease. 

It is essential as the basis of rational therapeu- 
tics that these morbid processes should be well 
understood. Too much emphasis at the present 
day is placed on the one factor of infection. Too 
little account is taken of morbid predisposition 
of diathesis, which imply antecedent troubles of 
nutrition. Thus, there are physicians who are 
content to treat gout medicinally, 7. e., by lithia 
and other alkalies, and diabetes by bromides, 
codeia and other pharmaceutical remedies, forget- 
ful of the fact that they have a vicious constitu- 
tional habit to treat, and that while sound hygienic 
therapeutics can do something to remedy this 
vicious modality, medicines have but a transient 
effect, and can only aid the cure which must be 
brought about mainly by other agencies. 

Moreover, in the warfare with the infectious 
diseases, the microbe is only one factor, and the 
condition of the organism invaded, f. e., the culture 
soil, is equally important. Thus, it is axiomatic 
that a state of health fortifies against infection, 
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while certain deteriorations of the health (de- 


a — —— 


rangements of nutrition) are favorable to the | 


development of the infectious agent. Hence, ra- 
tional therapeutics will not trust too much to 
germicides and antiseptics in the treatment of 
infection, but will also aim to render the organism 
impregnable. 

Our knowledge of the agency of microbes in 
disease has of late been enlarged by the data 
which we now possess respecting some of the 
modes by which infectious micro-organisms pro- 
duce disease. In the case of many diseases, it is 
not so much the microbe that does harm, as the 
poisons (ptomaines, toxines) which it secretes. 
Here, then, the therapeutic point of view changes, 
for we are not wholly concerned with supporting 
the organism or antiseptically destroying the 
microbe; a more prominent indication even may 
be to combat and neutralize the chemical poison 
which the microbe produces. If the poison is 
secreted upen an accessible surface, we may be 
able to evacuate it or precipitate it, and prevent 
its absorption. If the absorption is already ef- 
fected, or if the poison has been first fabricated 
in the recesses of the tissues, we may still be able 
to reach it and effect its destruction by increasing 
the combustions of the economy, compel its elimi- 
nation by the emunctories, or at least combat its 
physiological effects by the administration of an- 
tagonistic remedies. , 


These considerations are sufficient to indicate 


the complexity of pathogenic therapeutics wlren 
properly understood. 


NEUROTIC DISEASE OF THE JOINT. 


ROFESSOR ESMARCH recently delivered 
an address upon this subject, a full synopsis 
of which is given in the New Yorker Med. Presse. 
Briefly condensed (Kansas City Med. Index), 
he said he preferred the name ‘ joint neurosis ”’ 
because this designates its entirely neurotic origin ; 
it is not a neuralgia, but is associated with con- 
tractions like spastic pes varus or neurotic skoli- 
Osis, and sometimes with transient swellings of 
vaso-motor origin, such as hydrops genu. Some 
German surgeons deny the existence of this 
neurosis, and the French do not recognize it; but 
in England it is known, and in America, where 
nervous affections are so common, the disease 
doubtless often exists. 

Frequently there is some trivial injury, a slight 
contusion, blow or fall in a nervous person, 
usually a woman or young girl. After the injury, 
the pain, instead of subsiding, as in a healthy 
person, becomes more intense ; the patient appears 
to be unable to use the limb and remains in bed. 


The physician who is called pronounces the trouble 
an inflammation of the joint—perhaps one of 
severe type if the pains be violent. He orders 
rest, but the patient’s condition does not improve 
and he can not walk. A consultation is probably 
held, and the diagnosis changed to rheumatism. 
So year after year passes, until some one hits 
upon the idea that the patient is suffering from 
a joint neurosis. 

It is sometimes very difficult to determine the 
etiology of these cases. Frequently they can not 
be referred to injuries. The neurosis may origi- 
nate spontaneously in a reflex manner. In these 
cases it is necessary to determine the origin of the 
reflex. It may be the uterus. Thus Marion Sims 
observed a patient who, when a certain point 
in the cervical canal was touched, experienced 
violent pains in the hip. 

The diagnosis of these joint neuroses is exceed- 
ingly difficult at the commencement. The clinical 
picture is that of an inflammation of the joint, 
and no physician can be blamed for treating it as 
such, even when there is not much pain. 

The characteristic feature is the disproportion 
between the objective and subjective symptoms, 
The pains bear no relation to the actual condition 
found. Sometimes swelling and effusion are 
present, and pressure on certain points elicits 
the most intense pains. The diagnosis becomes 
easier after the patients have gone the rounds of 
a number of physicians. If the patient states 
that she has become worse after the use of warm 


| baths, this will of itself excite the suspicion of a 








neurosis, for warm baths do harm in this condition. 
If, as we sometimes hear, a so-called diseased 


joint has been made worse by the application of a 


plaster splint, we may be quite confident that a 
neurosis is present. The disease is also made 
worse by the application of leeches. Many 
patients have a peculiar facial expression, which 
is quite diagnostic after one has seen a number of 
such cases. 

As regards treatment, physical or moral meas- 
ures are chiefly of value. If we succeed in 
inspiring the depressed and melancholy patient 
with hope and courage, a cure is easy. In nota 
few cases of joint neurosis has amputation or 
resection been performed owing to an erroneous 
diagnosis. Brodie relates a number of such 
instances. In one case amputation of the leg, 
then of the thigh, and finally exarticulation of the 
femur were practiced without obtaining a cure, 
He himself had seen the case of a young lady, 
who had suffered from hip disease in childhood, 
and came to him with the diagnosis of coxitis, 
He diagnosed a neurosis, and ordered her to walk, 











Ist 
The pain, however, became worse, and weight 
extension and ice were applied. After fourteen 
days patient was allowed to get up, but the pains 
immediately returned, with a temperature of 104° 
F. Under rest she again improved, but, in view 
of the high temperature, disease in the joint was 
suspected. The joint was opened, but nothing 
found ; the wound healed by first intention. When 
seen some years after the patient was in perfect 
health, and was able to dance and walk long dis- 
tances. The main point in treatment is to use no 
hot baths, but cold applications, cold douches, 
sea-baths. In:many instances old and obstinate 
neuroses of the joints can be cured in this manner 
in a comparatively short time. 


EYE DISEASES WHICH OCCUR IN CONNECTION 
WITH SYPHILIS. 





Mss practitioners pay little if any attention 

to the eyes in syphilitic cases they treat. 
Others at most look only for specific iritis. That 
there is a long list of such diseases liable to occur 
in connection with syphilis is too often forgotten. 
As a result it falls to the lot of specialists in this 
line to see many eyes lost from pure thoughtless- 
ness, to put it mildly. 

Jonathan Hutchinson, in his little work on clin- 
ical syphilis, gives the following list of these dis- 
eases : 

In acquired syphilis are the following : 

1. Acute iritis; usually symmetrical; always 
in the secondary stage; of fairly common oc- 
currence. 

2. Inflammation of the vitreous body; often an 
accompaniment of iritis in its severe form. 

3. Diffuse keratitis. This is very rare in con- 
nection with acquired syphilis. It occurs in the 
secondary stage chiefly if not exclusively. 

4. Neuro-retinitis. A primary inflammation 
of the ocular portion of the optic nerve and retina, 
attended by general haze, but without evidence 
of choked disc. It is usually seen in the secondary 
stage. It may affect only one or both eyes. Not 
common. 

5. Scattered choroiditis; gummata of the cho- 
roid; choroiditis disseminata. This affection is 
rare and is seen only in connection with the late 
secondary stage. It may be attended by neuro- 
retinitis, or may occur alone. Usually it is almost 
wholly confined to one eye. 

6. Optic neuritis, with swollen or choked disc ; 
usually seen in tertiary stage, and in association 
with meningeal gumma. Itis rare; affecting both 
eyes at once. 


7. Serpiginous choroiditis. In this form large 
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patches of absorption are seen, which slowly 
spread at their edges. 

8. Aqua-capsulitis—a form of chronic and in- 
sidious iritis, of which the most conspicuous phe- 
nomenon is the dotted condition of the posterior 
lamina of the cornea. 

With inherited syphilis we have: 

1. Acute iritis. It is rare; occurs at about the 
fourth month as one of the secondary class. It is 
very dangerous to sight. 

2. Interstitial keratitis; tolerably common; 
usually affects both eyes; often attended with 
slight iritis and sometimes with choroiditis. Re- 
markable for its tendency to recovery in most 
cases. 

3. Choroido-retinitis; usually chronic and at- 
tended by atrophy; most frequent at periphery ; 
may simulate the results of retinitis pigmentosa 
or approach choroiditis disseminata. 

4. Optic neuritis, followed by white atrophy ; 
very rare and almost never recognized, excepting 
in the atrophic stage. 

It will be observed that most of these forms of 
eye disease are rare in sypbilis, but it is the more 
important that their possible occurrence should 
always be kept in mind. 





HE City of New York—excepting improved 
water service—needs nothing so much as 
rapid, efficient and convenient suburban oppor- 
tunity. All citizens, rich and poor, the high and 
the low, long for change of scene, of atmosphere 
and of environment. 

Some crave the sea-shore, and there is reason- 
able opportunity of reaching it; and others long 
for the fresh breezes of the inland country, with 
the quiet restfulness which may be found in a 
region devoted to agriculture. 

For people who do business in the lower part of 
the city the numerous railways centering on the 
opposite side of the Hudson, afford rapid means 
of reaching the beautiful country within easy 
access, the ferry being the chief annoyance to its 
accomplishment. The Harlem Railway Company 
hold the key, however, to the finest opportunity 
which is offered to the people of this city for their 
summer outing, particularly to such as live in the 
upper part of the city and who desire to reach 
town at frequent interva!s. 

By taking trains of this road, one may in a few 
minutes be transported into a most beautiful 
farming country, with scenery to be rarely ex- 
celled, with roads for driving purposes in every 
direction, as good generally as could be desired. 
Pawling, which can be reached in one hour and 
forty minutes by express trains, is in the heart of 
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a most picturesque and beautiful country, is said 
to be eight hundred feet above sea level, and pos- 
sesses some of the finest farms to be found in the 
State. 

The celebrated stock farm of Messrs. Dutcher 
& Son is located here, with its wonderful herd of 
Holstein cattle and its thoroughbred horses. 

The desirable qualities of this country lying 
above White Plains, is only to be known to be 
appreciated, and we regret to say that very few 
people in New York City know anything about it, 
if they did we are confident it would be their 
summer abiding place. 

It seems like short-sighted policy on the part of 
the Harlem Railroad, that they do not take steps 
to induce people to visit the line of their road. 
There are ways in which this could be done that 
would be legitimate and proper. 

Some would object to living on a road that runs 
so few trains, and above White Plains has but a 
single track with no stone ballast, making it at 
times dusty, but we are told that these objections 
are soon to be removed and that every facility for 
travel with speed and comfort will be vouchsafed. 
It seems to us that the railway managers should 
take the initiative and attract people rather than 
wait for them to accidentally find it out as the 
writer did. 


HE Maybrick trial, with its verdict, has stirred 
the civilized world to the core. Of course, 
there are two opinions as to the guilt of the 
wretched woman, but the great majority concur 
in the recommendation to mercy. 

We are glad to see that the episode will proba- 
bly be the means of establishing a Court of Ap- 
peals for such cases, which shall be independent 
of the Home Secretary, who can not be expected 
to be equal to such an emergency. 

The trial itself confirms the position that we 
have so often assumed respecting expert medical 
testimony, viz., that it should be absolutely wn- 
biassed, consequently should belong to the very 
bench itself. It is not easy for a judge or a jury 
to decide which of two able partisan experts upon 
the respective sides is correct, and the judge be- 
fore he charges the jury should have that testi- 
mony which he can not understand without, ex- 
plained to him and the truth pointed out, that 
exact justice may be reached. 


ROWN-SEQUARD’S | so-called ‘elixir of 

life,’’ has been heralded by the press and 

run its short life with greater rapidity than 
might have been expected. 

It is evident, from the reports which have 
reached us of the experiments, that too little care 
has been exercised in keeping the “ elixir’’ free 
from bacteria, with which it would, of course, be- 
come contaminated in a short space of time, and 
this is the reason probably why it has proved 
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| author gives: Ist. The composition of healthy urine. 


dangerous to life in certain cases. The result is 
about what was expected by those who did not 
lose their heads, when listening to so eminent 
an authority in his senility. 
HE senior editor of this journal is on a trip to 
the North-west including Alaska, and recent 
letters indicate that it is doing him an immense 
service. We look for his return perfectly restored 
to health, and our readers may look for renewed 
vigor to his trenchant pen in our columns, 
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A Stupy OF MAN AND THE Way TO HEALTH. By J. D. 
Buck, M.D. Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co.; 1889. 


The object of this work is to show there is a modulus in 
nature and a divinity in man, and that these two are, in 
essence, one, and that, therefore, God and nature are not 
at variance. The author, in epitomizing his treatise, says, 
‘The cosmic form in which all things are created and in 
which all things exist, is a universal duality. 

*“‘Involution and evolution express the two-fold process 
of the one law of development, corresponding to the two 
planes of being, the subjective and the objective conscious- 
ness is the central fact of being. 

‘*Experience is the only method of knowing, therefore, 
to know is to become. 

“The modulus of nature, the pattern after which she 
every where builds, and the method to which she con- 
tinually conforms, is an ideal or archetypal man. 

‘The perfect man is the anthropomorphic God, a living 
present Christ in every human soul. 

“Two natures meet on the human plane and are focal- 
ized in man. These are the animal ego, and the higher 
self; the one an inheritance from lower life, the other an 
overshadowing from the next higher plane, 

‘* The animal principle is selfishness ; the divine principle 
is altruism, All human nature must stand or fall by the 
measure in which altruism inspires and upholds hu- 
manity.” 


THE URINE, THE COMMON POISONS AND THE MILK MEMO- 
RANDA, CHEMICAL AND MICROSCOPICAL, FOR LABORA- 
ToRY Usk. By J. W. Holland, M.D. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Revised and much enlarged. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blaxiston, Son & Co., 1889. 

As a pocket volume for ready reference and for use in the 
laboratory the student will find the work invaluable. The 
2d. 
Examination of morbid urine. 38d. Examination of com- 
mon poisons, and lastly, a study of normal milk. Every 
alternate page is left blank for calculations and memoranda, 
The more important matter is printed in larger type while 
the explanations and quantitive processes are given in the 
smaller print. 


A TREATISE ON SURGERY: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE. By T. Holmes, M. A. Cantab, Fifth Edition. 
Edited by T. Pickering Pick. Lea Brothers & Co. 
Philadelphia: 1889. 

This edition is an endeavor, says the Editor, to bring this 
valuable work up to the standard of the present state of 
surgery. It is well-known that the elaborate System of 
Surgery, edited by Mr. Holmes, forms the basis of this 
work, 

The chapters on ophthalmology have been omitted, partly 
for lack of space and partly because the subject is so ex- 
clusively a specialty. The alterations and additions not 
only fill the space thereby gained, but make the volume 
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somewhat larger than the previous edition. 
which have been more extensively revised and altered, are 
Inflammation; Wounds and their Treatment; Tumors ; 
Diseases of the Joints and Bones; Abdominal Surgery and 


Intestinal Obstruction, and Diseases of the Heart. The 
general character of the work remains the same. The 


writings of Mr. Holmes are too well-known for comment ; 

this edition will doubtless meet with the same favor that 

its predecessors have gained. 

BooK ON THE PHYSICIAN HIMSELF AND THINGS THAT 
CONCERN His REPUTATION AND Success. By D. W. 
Cathell, M. D., Baltimore, Md. The Ninth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged! Philadelphia and London: 
F. A. Davis, Publisher, 1889, pp. 298. 

A book that has reached its oasnean edition shows that it 
has justified its existence. 

The present edition has — carefully revised, altera- 
tions being made according to the greater experience of 
the author. 

The book is worthy a place in the library of every 
physician. 





DISEASES OF WOMEN. A Manual of Non-Surgical Gyne- 
cology, Designed Especially for the Use of Students 
and General Practitioners. By F.H. Davenport, A. B., 
M. D., Assistant in Gynecology, Harvard Medical 
School; Assistant Surgeon to the Free Hospital for 
Women; Physician to the Department of Gynecology, 
Boston Dispensary. With numerous illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1889, pp. 317, 12mo. 

It has been the aim of the author of this little book to 


The subjects | 





cover the elementary principles of the methods of examina- | 


tion, and the simple forms of treatment of the most com- 
mon diseases of the pelvic organs, for the student and the 
general practitioner, and the work seems to have been done 
in a satisfactory manner and we have no doubt will be ap- 
preciated by those for whom it is intended. 





A CyYCLopDIA OF DRUG PATHOGENESY. Edited by 
Richard Hughes, M. D., and J. P. Dake, M. D., ete. 
Part X. Magnesia—Natrum Muriaticum. 


There seems little doubt now but what this work will be 


completed, and our readers should procure copies while | 


they may be had. As we have stated before, it should be 
in the hands of every student of drug effects, no matter 
what his proclivities as to school. 


REPERTORY TO HERING’S CONDENSED MATERIA MEDICA. 


Published by the Homoeopathic Medical Society of | 


Pennsylvania. 1889, pp. 432. 

The title sufficiently portrays the scope of this book, and 
the source indicates the faithfulness with which the work 
has been performed. No symptomatologist can afford to 
be without a copy. 


Philadelphia ; 


F. A. Davis, of Philadelphia, has in press a new work on 
the PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY IN MEDI- 
CINE AND SURGERY, by Dr. G. A. Liebig, Jr., of Johns 
Hopkins University, and Prof. George H. Rohé, of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, of Baltimore. 

The part on ‘“ Physical Electricity,”’ written by Dr. Lie- 
big, one of the recognized authorities on the science in the 
United States, will treat fully such topics of interest as 
Storage Batteries, Dynamos, the Electric Light and the 
Principles and Practice of Electrical Measurement in their 
Relations to Medical Practice. 

Prof. Rohé, who writes on Electro-Therapeutics, discusses 
at length the recent developments of Electricity in the 
treatment of stricture, enlarged prostate, uterine fibroids, 





pelvic cellulitis, and other diseases of the male and female 
genito-urinary organs. . 
The applications of electricity in dermatology, as well as 
in the diseases of the nervous system, are also fully con- 
sidered. 
The work will be fully illustrated by engravings and 
original diagrams. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION will hold 
its seventeenth annual meeting in Brooklyn, N, Y., October 
22, 23, 24 and 25, 1889. 

Merck’s Bulletin, for June, 1889, contains a highly valua- 
ble table of maximal doses—by grains and grammes—for 
one hundred and thirteen of the newer remedies, for the 
majority of which no reliable dose limits bave hitherto 
been published in this country! Publication Office, No. 73 
William Street, New York. 





The Boston Advertiser issued, Aug. 29, Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’ birthday, a special paper, containing a special 
article on the ‘‘ Autocrat,’ by Frank B. Sanborn, his per- 
sonal friend, letters from all his surviving college class- 
mates, Harvard, 1829, and other features which make it 
the feature of Boston sigiceasaeins this summer. 
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DR. D. A. GORTON ON MEDICAL SECTS. 








One of the most noble spectacles in history, and in the 
progress of ideas, is the warfare of a minority, armed with 
truth, against popular opinion and popular prejudice. In 
the outset let me say, that the educated homceopathist has 
now no special desire to segregate himself from the great 
forces of scientific medicine, since his claim of a scientific 
law of cure, is being recognized and will be finally estab- 
lished in the creed of all schools of medicine before many 
years have passed away. 

Then allopathy and homeeopathy will be no longer 
antagonistic, but mutually helpful, each making the other 
stronger in its work of helping suffering humanity. 1am 
desirious of saying so much in the outset. I am particu- 
larly pleased with your August number of the MEpIcaL 
Times. But there is one exception to be made, that is, the 
very curious and remarkable article of the esteemed Dr. 
Gorton. If he were a young man just out of college, the 
‘*kakoethes scribendi,” suggesting a Johnstown flood of 
words with tumultuous sound and fury, could be accounted 
for. All the first part of his article is only a feeble re- 
petition of the ideas which Dr. Helmuth so well expressed 
in his address. Dr. Gorton's quarrel with sects is inexpress- 
ibly funny. He does not seem to recognize the law of 
progress at all. Does he not know that human suffering 
has ever been the prime factor in human progress? With- 
out a crucifixion there is never a Christ ora crown. Human 
progress is a pathway whitened by the bones of reformers 
who have died for the truth which triumphed in their 
death. He ought to know, that every new truth was op- 
posed by the popular faith, and had, by sheer necessity, to 
become a sect, before it could be recognized. This is the 
scientific law of the development of truth. But Dr. Gorton 
intimates that sects, like pestilence, wild beasts, and ver- 
min, may have been necessary once. But in this great age, 
in which Dr. Gorton appears in full blast, sects are not 
needed at all,—are a thing of the past in the ‘ Divine 
economy.” 

Great is Dr. Gorton and his wonderful discovery. But 
he is amazed (he says he is) that Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth 
should have dared to tell the truth, that sects are neces- 
sary, and the very mode by which all new truths has been 
discovered and proved. He would have been relieved of 
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his ‘‘amazement” if he had looked into Webster's diction- | tude of a great profession towards science and _ philos- 
ary for the definition of the word sect: | ophy to which my essay was mainly devoted? I shall 
“ Any number of persons with clear and sharply defined | not characterize Dr. T. Griswold Comstock’s manner 
tenets or beliefs in science, philosophy or religion differing | of meeting the issue presented by me, however feeble 
from the commonality, make and constitute a sect.” that presentation may be,—an issue which concerns his 
The truth is, the world’s advancement has been made | standing as well as my own before the medical world—in 
through despised sects, and in hardly any other way. In language which it deserves. I shall not call it the vain 
the time of Christ there were among the Jews, the Phari- | vaporings of a sectary devoted to the interests of a sect, nor 
sees and the Sadducees, but also the Christian sect, whose | say that itis a sapient effort to befog an important subject, 
founder was Jesus, of Nazareth. Dr. Helmuth ‘‘defames” | or to throw dust in the eyes of the rank and file of the 
no man, but rather exalts him who has the insight and | New School; nor that his style is rambling, desultory, and 
foresight to proclaim a truth and found a sect upon the solid | lacking in dignity and force. If it be any of these things, 
rock of newly discovered facts. That sect is the physical it is printed in full above, and the candid reader can judge 
body of the spiritual truth, that finds a standing place in of its quality for himself, and also how far and how fairly 
human activities. he controverts the position assumed in my essay. I have 
Dr. Gorton says he has nothing to do with Dr. Helmuth’s | other matters to deal with. 
Protestantism. Of course he has not, but still he shakes It is a matter of history that sects and the sectarian 
the Shakers at him, as if the Shakers were to be despised. | spirit afford a bar to progress. For this reason I am op- 
I have seen them in their homes, and if Dr. Gorton can |. posed to their existence and perpetuity. Whoever has 
find in the United States a more quiet, honest, virtuous | ceased to grow becomes a.fossil and gravitates to a sect. 
people, he will find something others have failed to see. Whoever has ceased to learn drops into the ranks of sec- 
Dr. Gorton seems strangely ignorant of politics. He | taries and proceeds to block the wheels of progress. 
talks as if government should not impose any tax to inter- Whoever fancies that he has reached the goal of human 
fere with the ‘‘ absolute freedom of trade.” Evidently he knowledge in therapeutics, or in any other branch of learn- 
is yet to learn the first principles of political economy and ing, hedges himself in by a barrier of assumptions against 
of tariff and taxation. But these matters of his criticising | the light, or the influence of those discontented spirits 
the Republican party are not medicine. The shoemaker | who, animated by the love of truth and progress, 
should stick to his last, or he will not last long. Dr, Gor- | are ever working new fields of discovery. The man who 
ton is right in saying that it is none of his business if Dr. | is dominated by a belief that he has nothing more to learn, 
Helmuth does characterize himself as a sectarian. however advanced he once may have been in science or 
Of course it is not. But he says it after a long tirade | art, manifests a tendency to revert to a lower position in 
against Dr. Helmuth, in which he charges him with defa- | the scale of intelligence. ‘‘ I must be deteriorating,” said 
mation of the noble dead. He says he would not have | the great Angelo, ‘‘for I begin to feel satisfied with my 
alluded to the address only that it defames the illustrious | work.” What would we think of an embryo that should 
dead with the charge of sectarianism. Why, does not Dr. proceed to build for itself another shell as soon as it had 
Gorton know, that but for the very sectarianism of these gotten out of its old one? But that is just what many mem- 
illustrious dead they would never have been heard from? bers of the New School are endeavoring to do to-day. 
The plain and simple meaning of Dr. Helmuth’s address | They are satisfied with their progress. They hedge them- 
is that homeeopathy as a law of scientific cure was selves round about with the shell of conservatism and 
abused and traduced by the then existing dominant school |: resent as an impertinence, any intimation that they are 
of medicine, and so its disciples were compelled to flock behind the times, or shutting themselves out from new or 
together and form a sect, or new school of medicine. Dr, | further light and away from science. 
Gorton will live and learn that great truths are not dis- “The warfare of a minority armed with truth against 
posed of by a flippant sneer or a well sounded phrase. He popular opinion and popular prejudice ” is a noble spectacle. 
certainly undertook a large contract in attempting to put But what kind of a spectacle is it when that minority, so 
Dr. Helmuth’s address beneath the sod. splendidly armed, has ceased its warfare against popular 
T. GRISWOLD COMSTOCK. prejudice and become content with its achievements, and 
St. Louis, Mo. itself a bar to further progress? Is not that an ignoble 
—————_—_ spectacle? But it is what has been witnessed in the New 
REPLY TO T. GRISWOLD OOMSTOOK, Ph. D., M. D. Schooi of medicine for the last thirty years. It is what 
<—_swes may be witnessed, though not in so aggravated a form, in 
It is a matter of regret that men professing to have the | the New School of medicine to-day. I have seen believers 
instincts and training of gentlemen should not be able to | in the extreme doctrines of Hahnemann ignore, or treat 
discuss subjects of intelligent interest without descending | with contempt or contumely their colleagues who practiced 
to personalities in which no one has any interest but them- | a modified form of homceopathy. All know the struggle 
selves. Dr. T. Griswold Comstock flippantly arraigns my | that was waged between these factions twenty-five years 
brief criticism of President Helmuth’s ‘“Sectarianism in | or more ago, for supremacy in the management of the 
Medicine” as if he had a grudge to gratify, rather than a | New York Homeopathic Medical College. It was a war- 
cause to defend. His attitude on the subject is like that of | fare of sects against progress, not of ‘‘a minority armed 
the lawyer with a weak case, who, having no valid defense | with truth” altogether, but of a minority armed with a 
to make, contents himself with abusing the plaintiff's at- | fiction. It was a bitter warfare, not unlike that waged 
torney. I am free to confess that I expected something | against homceopathy by the Old School of medicine, which 
better than this from a gentleman of Dr. T. Griswold Com- | is now made the basis and justification of a schism in 
stock's learning and ability. What, pray, has my ‘‘ignor- | medical science. I have good reason to remember it, for I 
ance of politics,” or of ‘‘ the principles of political econo- | myself, to speak with frankness, was then on the side of 
my,” admitting, for argument sake, that Iam ignorant on | the high-potency party and a sharer of their dislike of the 
those subjects, to do with the ethics of this controversy? | low-potency men, who were not then regarded as repre- 
What if my essay on ‘‘ Medical Sects and Sectaries,” to | sentatives of homceopathy at all. And the leaders of that 
which the gentleman takes exception, was ‘“‘ wordy”? and | faction of the New School, what there is left of them, do 
suggestive of a young fledgeling ‘‘ just out of college?” | not regard their rivals as sound in the faith to-day. Nor 
Suppose it was but a “feeble repetition of the ideas which | do they cordially fraternize with them. 
Dr. Helmuth so well expressed in his address?” What I have seen members of the New School formally prose- 
would that have to do with a question involving the atti- | cuted for practicing methods inconsistent with the homu- 
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opathic. Indeed, it was not long since a member of the 
Homeopathic Medical Society of the County of Kings 
(N. Y.) was expelled from that body, ostensibly for adver- 
tising the use of ‘‘compound oxygen,” but really, because 
the use of that nostrum was non-homeeopathic and could 
not properly be used by a homceopathist. All of us are 
familiar with the proceedings of the American Institute of 
Homceopathy against THE NEw YORK MEDICAL TIMEs, 
because its homceopathy did not accord with that of its 
own, as well as with the attempt of the homceopathic press 
to ostracise it, for the same reason. Are the representa- 
tives of this spirit and purpose, ‘‘a minority armed with 
truth,” battling for progress? or are they a sect seeking to 
prevent progress, and to maintain the status quo? Are 
they lovers of truth? or are they adherents of a system 
promulgated by the master, the maintainance of which 
they are determined to defend? Are they friends of pro- 
gress and desirous of advancing the cause of scientific medi- 
cine? or are they enemies of progress, and animated by a 
purpose to serve the cause of homceopathy at whatever 
cost to the science of medicine and the standing of the 
medical profession? Are they devoted to medical science, 
or to a medical system? For myself, lam content to let 
the history of the struggle to eliminate the fictions of homee- 
opathy and to keep it in accord with demonstrable truths, 
—with science—for the past thirty years make answer to 
these questions. Davip A. GORTON. 


MEDICAL PROTECTION. 


I was very forcibly struck by a remark on page 20 of No. 
1 of your journal, ‘‘and we respectfully suggest to the 
medical profession the propriety of spending less time in 
importuning the legislature for protection from quackery, 
ete.” 

There is no doubt but there is a large amount of quackery 
in our country, and it is to be deplored, but like everything 
else, where there is a demand there is, or ought to be, a 
supply. Were there no demand the said quackery would 
soon pass away, without any legislation. A distinguished 
physician once remarked in my presence, ‘‘ The people like 
to be humbugged and I might as well do it for them as any 
one else.” It is the fault of the regular practice (I mean the 
whole mass of physicians who are diplomad), that quackery 
exists. If they would give the people the cure, the people 
would not go to the quacks. 

It is the imagination, in a large number of cases, that 
aggravates disease, relieve that and the natural strength 
of the patient is all that is required to effect a cure in a 
large number of cases. See page 14 of same number, 
**Cured by Thermometer.” I do not think this case over- 
drawn. I have given to an adult, a vial containing in a 
four ounce mixture, five drops paregoric, one grain soda 
bi-carb., water four ounces—dose ten drops every two hours, 
and confinement to bed for ten days. Rest was what was 
wanted, but had ‘‘*no medicine?” been given she would 
have not been cured because she would not have rested. 
A very intelligent old negro used to take water-bugs and 
frogs out of the people’s backs, who were ‘‘ conjured,” but 
also furnished tr. of iron, quinine pills, arsenic, black haw 
tea, etc. This was ‘‘quackery” according to some, but 
very good regular practice for the diseases that early af- 
fected his patients. 

This old man was no worse than a regular graduate from 
a medical college of repute, who, while the ‘‘ conjured” 
negro had his thumbs fastened to the poles of a powerful 
electric battery, pretended to cut a water-puppy (a kind of 
lizard) out of his back, and showed the living reptile to the 
astonished negro, cured of all his troubles, but lighter in 
the pocket by a bale of cotton. Was this quackery (the 
name and residence of the physician can be given if re- 
quired)? Again, a case of almost impassable stricture of the 
urethra, situated in the perineal space (between the scro- 
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tum and anus). Two regular graduates punctured the 
biadder through the rectum, inserted a piece of india rub- 
ber tube to keep up drainage. No effort was made to re- 
lieve the stricture. Of course the tube slipped out the first 
time the bowels acted and the urine, dribbling through the 
opening, ate the bowels out. He died on the fifth day after 
operation. Was this quackery? Read some of the advice 
given in the work, ‘‘The Physician as He Is.” Does not 
the whole work, in reality, teach ‘tact ;’’ how to pander 
to the desire of the masses for the unreal, and at the same 
time pocket the shekels. 

Can we not see in the success of much of the quackery 
complained of, a desire of the people for that which the 
regular physician does not give them, cure for their ills, or 
hopes of cure, for which the heart often longs, when real 
hope has long since gone. I speak from experience when I 
say, that the fourth of a large majority of people I have met, 
is bound up in that which seems to relieve them. <A lady, 
relation of mine, flings ‘‘ Warner’s Safe Cure” in my face, 
as having cured her of an attack of inflammation of the 
bladder, while my medicine ‘‘ had done-her no good.” She 
had not taken a drop of the ‘‘ cure” during the treatment, 
but, as the medicine I made for her, was put into a ‘safe 
cure” bottle (the only one I could find large enough about 
her house) forsooth! it was, of course, the *‘safe cure that 
had cured her and she knew it.’”” What was the use of 
argument? In fact, the idea of the ‘‘ wonderful” is im- 
planted in the minds of the masses and they will flaunt a 
seeming cure, by an ignorant pretender, in your face, and 
not heed for a moment any explanation. 

They resent the laws that as they say ‘‘ compels them to 
send for one of these high-priced doctors who dress in 
broadcloth and suck the blood of the poor sufferer.” Hence, 
the dollar for the ‘‘safe cure” or twenty-five cents for 
‘‘Tutt’s Pills.” And hence the charge of quackery as set 
forth by the regular diplomad physician. 

They will not be cured at so great an expense, and will 
spend their small earnings for something that promises to 
cure, 

A year or two ago, a negro brought his wife to see me 
afflicted with ovarian tumor. He said, ‘“‘I have spent two 
hundred dollars with the doctors and she is no better now 
than before.” I told him the disease was only curable by 
an operation, and referred him to a good surgeon, telling 
him that light work would relieve but she could not be 
cured by medicine. Well, he did not believe me, but spent 
five bales of cotton, $200, with ‘ doctors,” and she to-day is 
no better than when I saw her. Should I have also skinned 
him with prescriptions, as the others did? or would that 
have been deemed quackery ? 

Iam of opinion that the ‘‘ protection of physician laws” 
will, in time, turn out similar to prohibition laws, the 
masses will vote them out. 

The colleges must turn out a better class of doctors or 
have a better educated class of patients who can discern 
the real from the unreal; who will think for themselves. 
Think of it! I was taking up an artery one day, when a 
lady, standing by, remarked in my presence, ‘‘that is all 
wrong, smoky cobwebs will stop blood as well as anything 
else,” Ireally think that the patient’s friends afterward 
thought ‘it was a needless act of cruelty.” 

Why should good physicians need any more protection 
than any other profession? Let every tub stand on its 
own bottom. Is it because there is less chance for detection 
of mistakes in medicine given or false diagnosis that there 
is sO many more doctors? Perhaps there are too many 
doctors. Dr. BEN. H. BRODNAX. 

Brodnax, La., July 19, 1889. 


Glycerine in Trichinosis.—Fielder reports success in the 
treatment of trichinosis by the administration of glycerine 
in tablespoonful doses repeated every hour in the severest 
cases and small doses as often repeated in the milder cases. 
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I am quite familiar with New York hospitals, and com- 


paratively well-informed as to the methods used in dress- | ™ : pa Ss aw 
| direction, and the blood which is tied in the cord becomes, 


ings and other details in hospital work; am acquainted 
with many of the best surgeons in New York and other 
cities in America, and can say with a good degree of pride, 
that we are far in advance of the Old World in nearly all 
that pertains to medicine and surgery. 

I visited several of the best hospitals in London. To 
those interested in skin diseases the collection of wax-casts 
in Guy’s Museum will furnish ample opportunity for a dif- 
ferential study of them. It is, perhaps, one of the finest 
collections in the world. But that is a small part of medi- 
cine. After standing and leaning over the iron railings 
there for four hours witnessing operations one afternoon, I 
was thankful that I had been “ born and bred” in America! 
Their ampitheatres are to a moderate extent a torture to a 
student. Any student, after graduating and taking a hos- 
pital course or a post-graduate course, can not improve 
himself in a way to make him more successful by going to 
Europe. The necessity fora ‘finishing touch” toa physician 
by a course abroad is simply ridiculous. What made me 
most sad in London was a visit to the Hahnemannian Hos- 
pital. It had the lines of poverty marked in every ward. It is 
supported by contribution, and the physicians in attendance 
must first graduate in an Old School college before they can 
perform duties professional in character in his own dear 
sectarian hospital. If the colleges in the New or Homee- 
pathic School in America do not realize the predicament 
they will be in in case the law authorizing the formation 
of single State Examining Boards succeeds, I hope each 
college will take interest enough to send a delegate over to 
study the why and wherefore of the present condition of 
the Hahnemannian Hospital in London. How can a school 
of medicine secure any standing among intelligent and 


wealthy people when her students are compelled to be | 
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I would like to add that the tying of the cord at all—except 
for cleanliness at the placental end—is a superfluity. The 
cord should be cut and allowed to bleed, after pulsation 


| has ceased, for the circulation is now established in another 





educated in Old School colleges in order to get a license to | 


practice medicine. 


Now if the pure Hahnemannian’s, so-called, would drop | 


their idiotic high-potency craze and give their gigantic 
frames a strain in the effort to save the school they pretend 
to venerate, they would be of some use. But no, they 
would rather have love feasts (as the Methodist’s call a part 
of their service), in social organizations—which have no 
recognition before the law—and weaken the state society 
through absence and criticism. Dr. Helmuth said to me 
to-day, as we were “ basking in the breezes” on a steamer 
on Geneva Lake, that our future standing as a school de- 
pended on securing separate state boards. That we should 


demand them. His idea was based, of course, on the as- | 


sumption that there are to be State Examining Boards 
formed in the various states in the union. Can any one 
doubt it who has watched the bills presented before the 
various legislative bodies during the last winter. With 
the formation of State Examining Boards, one of which 
will represent the homceopathic school in each state, the 
standing of the schools of medicine will be the same re- 
gardless of the numerical strength of any one school. Dr. 
Helmuth was of the opinion that a standard having been 
fixed through State Examining Boards, sectarianism in 
medicine would disappear without friction as the Old 
School could come over to us individually or collectively. 
This would be a fair way to “destroy sectarianism in 
medicine !” 
M. O. TERRY. 

[Our correspondent recalls Dr. Carnochan’s definition of 

insanity, viz., correct reasoning from false premises.—ED. } 


In the MEDICAL TIMES for July, 1889, I find an article en- 
titled, ‘‘ Management of the Cord,” by Dr. W. T. Raymond, 
which I most heartily endorse. I am glad to see that the 
male accoucheur is discarding the bandage for the infant, but 


by decomposition, a fruitful source of colic pains in the 
child. In the dressing of both child and mother common 
sense is beginning to prevail and the bandage is being dis- 
carded, and with it will go, not only crying children, but 
much subinvolution and prolapsus for the mother. 

But I think Dr. Raymond can take another step forward 
in the care of the little being that has so recently come 
into this cold world, by instructing the nurse to oil the 
child instead of washing it, excepting the face and hands. 
If it is oiled with pure sweet oil and carefully wiped one 
part at a time, being careful to keep the remainder cov- 
ered, then again slightly oiled and dressed in a warm flan- 
nel gown, wrapped up and laid away for twenty-four 
hours, it will be found to be a very quiet little animal— 
and will sleep, if not disturbed, except to give it nourish- 
ment and to keep it sweet and clean, for several days. It 
should not be disturbed for any other cause for the first 
two weeks. A spoonful of cold water every day will pre- 
vent sore mouth. The cause, why many a little one has 
grown up puny and sickly, can be traced to the first wash- 
ing and dressing, and worse still, the first bath has killed 
more than one stout baby. 

Mary T. Munson, M. D 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


The recent gratuitous onslaught upon vour * parts of 
speech” (as Mrs. Malaprop would say), by a somewhat 
bumptious Chicago contemporary, has, I perceive, called 
forth the following comments from the American Analyst, 
which please re-publish for the benefit of the former. They 
occur in the June number, under the heading, ‘‘ An Indefi- 
nite Alternative :” 

‘“*There seems to be a widely prevalent uncertainty 
among writers of the English language as to the selection 
of a proper indefinite article to precede an aspirated word. 
Thus, many writers of otherwise fair judgment feel them- 
selves constrained to use the word ‘an’ before almost every 
word beginning with an ‘h,’ while others appear to be 
wandering in a maze of uncertainty on the subject. The 
Medical Era, in its last issue, for instance, calls attention 
to the circumstance that the N. Y. MEepIcAL TIMES says 
‘an homeceopathist;" while Judge Barrett, in his recent 
much-criticised decision, says ‘a homeopathic physician.’ 
To which the Fra adds: ‘ We think the judge can give the 


| editor pointers on the use of the English language. liow 





would it sound, for instance, to say ‘‘an horse?”’ It would 
not sound well, yet there are plenty of writers, not of 
Cockney birth either, who would write it ‘an horse ’—or, 
if they should not use that expression, would be at a loss 
to explain why they selected the other. Grammatically 
considered, the accepted custom in this country is to use 
the article ‘a’ before a consonant and a sounded ‘h,’ as in 
the word ‘horse,’ cited by our contemporary. Many En- 
glish writers, however, and conspicuously Macaulay, use 
‘an’ before ‘h’ not silent as in those cases where the word 
is accented on the second syllable, as ‘an hotel,’ ‘an his- 
torical event’—which might give countenance to such an 
expression as ‘an homceopathist,’ that word being practi- 
cally accented on its second syllable. But the consensus of 
literary taste does not sustain this principle, the better ex- 
pression seeming to be ‘a hotel,’ ‘a harangue,’ etc. A 
simular difficulty attends those words beginning with a 
vowel, which are pronounced as if they began with ‘y’ as 
ewe, European, useful. Some writers use ‘an’ before such 
words, but ‘a’ is preferable, as ‘a ewe,’ ‘a European cus- 
tom,’ etc. In cases of this kind usage makes the law, and 
the best authorities in the language sustain the views 
above stated.” 
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It doesn't take a Judge of the Supreme Court to give the 
Medical Era ‘pointers on the use of the English lan- 


Any common editor hereabouts can do that! 
G. L. F. 


guage.” 


It is no doubt fresh in the memory of your readers that, 
at a meeting of the ‘‘ American Institute of Homoeopathy,” 
some year or two ago, an attempt was made by the senior 
editor of the Trks to effect an alteration in the name of 
that august body, which should bring it into closer cor- 
respondence with the truth, and that his resolution was 
‘*sat upon” in the most decisive manner. It is especially 
in connection with this reminiscence that I would call at- 
tention to a more recent proceeding on the part of the 
Institute, using for this purpose the following from the 
editorial columns of the Medical and Surgical Reporter : 

‘It is interesting to note that, at the last meeting of the 
American Institute of Homoeopathy, which was held at 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn, a proposed amendment to the by- 
laws, by which future applicants for membership should 
be required to be ‘ believers in and practitioners of homee- 
opathy,’ was defeated by seventy-six votes to thirty-four! 
This is a very curious commentary upon the pretensions of 
those practitioners of medicine who adhere to this trade- 
mark. There are some things which a proper exercise of 
charity and a due regard for the right of individual judg- 
ment require of the candid critic; but it is straining charity 
a little too much to expect any candid critic—who is not, 
at the same time, a very timid one—to condone such in- 
consistency as is displayed when the representative body 
of homceopaths declines to require of its members that 
they shall believe and practice what they profess. 

“In strange contrast with this is the dictum of Hahne- 
mann: ‘Away with false doctors, who profess to be pre- 
servers of human life, but whose heads are filled with vain 
deceit ! It is curious, in reading the homceopathic journals 
published in this country, to see how they dodge around 
occurrences of this kind, and how entirely they fail to ap- 
preciate the moral aspect which they present to those who 
believe that the same principle should rule in medicine as 
rules in every other department of science or art.” 

This reproof would be as mortifying as it is unanswera- 
ble, if either the American Institute or the ‘‘ homceopathic 
journals” were in fact what I am glad to believe they are 
not—representative, in any true sense, of the great body of 
New School practitioners throughout the country. 

E. D.N. 


To the Editors of THE New YORK MEDICAL TIMEs: 

I noticed in the Medical World an extract on ‘‘Some 
Urgent Needs,” taken from your journal. I would gladly 
have sent you my brochure, so that you might have re- 
ported me correctly. I inclose a copy, from which you 
will see that I do not say one word about ‘‘ twenty-two 
Medical Colleges.” The essay has been highly commended 
by my brother practitioners, and I should be glad if you 
would kindly reprint itin full. I believe it to be of interest 
enough to merit a place in your columns. Respectfully, 

519 Charles St., Baltimore, Md. J. H. DE WOLF. 

The following printed as an ‘‘ Addendum” to our cores- 
pondent’s paper, comprehends most of its points that are of 
general interest : 

‘““When Medical Colleges are permitted to form and 
create as low a grade as they please, conducted as private 
enterprises for the sole purpose of gain, accountable to 
and supervised by none, with the power to grant di- 
plomas, you have a truthful representation of the evil that 
robs practitioners of their just dues, brings ridicule and 
scorn to the entire profession. The power of granting 
diplomas should be rescinded from Medical Colleges, mak- 
ing them simply Medical Schools. The cause of all the 
discontent is the absence of National Medical Colleges and 
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(THE N. Y. MED. TIMEs, 


National Examining Boards, conducted by the government. 
Did the public but know that the two year Medical Colleges 
graduate men who have never attended a confinement 
case, never performed an operation on a dead subject, and 
probably never seen a dozen sick people nearer than in the 
hospital arena, the Medical Colleges would find it difficult 
to exist from want of patronage. A noble, honorable pro- 
fession is a myth while such injustice is practiced upon us. 
The State examining boards are but the formulated expres- 
sions of abhorrence, distrust, and contempt of the general 
and medical public, towards Medical Colleges.” 
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ON THE ACTION OF SULFONAL.* 


Since Kast published his first work on sulfonal,+ a series 
of articles, etc., have appeared, which nearly all seem to 
unconditionally praise the new hypnotic. Kast published 
his first work with a description of the new remedy. Sul- 
fonal or di-ethyl-sulfon-di-methyl-methan crystalizes in 
colorless, odorless and tasteless tables and plates, soluble 
with difficulty in boiling water, but easily soluble in alcohol. 

In animals sulfonal produces phenomena of ataxia, sleepi- 
ness and sleep. In healthy persons sulfonal lengthens and 
deepens the normal sleep. In sick persons it shows itself 
to be an agreeable and sure hypnotic. In doses up to three 
grams it is well-borne and induces regularly after one to 
two hours quiet sleep, which lasts five to eight hours. 

Kast tried the remedy in insane patients, persons suffer- 
ing from nervous insomnia, sleepless old men, heart dis- 
eases and acute febrile diseases. It has no secondary ac- 
tion, hence he concluded, that the remedy does not pro- 
duce stupefaction, but that it supports or produces normal 
sleep. 

Rabbas ¢ used the remedy in the Marburger clinic, two 
hundred and twenty times in twenty-seven cases, in doses 
of two to three grams. According to him sulfonal is a 
hypnotic, which in medium doses acts better than amy! 
hydrate or paraldehyde in large doses. It is tasteless, odor- 
less, and hence it 1s to be preferred to both these remedies. 
Sleep appears chiefly in about half an hour, rarer in one to 
two hours and lasts six to eight hours uninterruptedly. 
No disagreeable action. 

Passing over two American works,§ we next cite that of 
Cramer.| Sulfonal was given to twenty-five patients one 
hundred and ninety-two times, in the Freiburg psychia- 
tric clinic. A second series of experiments was made in 
the Marburg clinic; among four hundred and seven experi- 
ments, three hundred and seventy-seven (ninety-two per 
cent.) succeeded. Small doses of sulfonal given during the 
day to very anxious patients induced a sleepy weariness. 
The rapid quiet which is produced by sulfonal in periodic 
mania is striking. 

According to Salg6,*| the action of sulfonal on sleepless 
and restless paralytics was inferior to that of chloral- 
hydrate. In afew cases of progressive paralysis, sleep was 
obtained for four hours. 

The remedy proved very good in a case each of virile 
hysteria, hypochondriac depression, epilepsy with agrypnia 
and melancholia. It had no disagreeable secondary ac- 
tion. 

Kast, in his second work,** especially emphasizes the 











* By Drs. Kronfeld and Léwenthal. From the Clinic of Prof. Dr. 
Mynert, Vienna. Translated from the ‘Wiener Klin. Wochenschr,, 
1889, II,” by Drs. Albert Pick and F. Pritchard, Boston, Mass. 

+ Berliner Klin. Wochenschr., 25, 16, 1888. 

t Berliner Klin. Wochenschr., 25, 17, 1888. 

28. Wendt. A New Hypnotic, Vew York Med. Record, XXXTIL, June 
22, 1888. Wilson and Hutchinson, Preliminary on Sulfonal as a Hyp- 
notic ; Philadelphia Med. and Surg. Reporter, d8, 23, 1888. 

i Miinchuer Med. Wochenschr., 35, 1888. 

© Wiener Med. Wochenschr., 22, 1888. 

** Therap. Monatshefte, July, 188% 
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manner of administrating and prescribing sulfonal. It 1s 
a disagreeable feature, that the somniferous action is often 
delayed from two to three hours and again sometimes con- 
tinues longer than is wished.* The gradual and persistent 
action Kast refers to two causes: 1. Its difficult solubility 
in water. 2. The difficulty with which its molecules enter 
into combination. 

On account of its slow action, Kast gives it finely pow- 
dered in two hundred grams of some warm fluid, be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the evening. 

In addition, a case from Banniler’s clinic is published. 
A typhoid-fever patient, twenty-three years of age, with 
very violent delirium (temp. 39°-40.5°) after morphine, 
chloral and baths had had no action, four grams of sul- 
fonal were given in hot soup; scarcely twenty minutes 
had passed, before quiet and deep sleep appeared, lasting 
ten hours. The patient awakened with his faculties clear. 

Schmey + published a less favorable experience. <A sixty- 
one year old patient, with angina pectoris from arterio 
sclerosis, was given two grams of sulfonal. Soon after 
there appeared very violent attack of anginas pectoris, 
which were not to be controlled by amyl-nitrite as before. t 

Rosenbach ¢ published a study, in which he treated of the 
method of proving hypnotics, especially sulfonal, to which 
may be appended the work of Rosen.§ He tried the remedy 
upon eighty-two patients in one hundred and thirty-eight 
vases. One gram showed itself to be an entirely unre- 
liable hypnotic; two grams acted with more certainty, 
and even in heart diseases it had no disagreeable conse- 
quences; four grams produced very deep sleep, lasting 
eight to twelve hours. The next morning there was vertigo. 
The following nights quiet and good sleep. In consump- 
tive patients, the irritating cough was decreased and sleep 
obtained. Yet two to three grams were weaker than 
0.01 gram of morphine. 

(Estreicher | tried sulfonal upon fifty patients, suffering 
partly from bodily and partly from psychic diseases, mak- 
ing more than one hundred observations. Sleep appeared 
only after one to three hours and was good. Two to three 
grams were given, no secondary action. In one case 
sleep was obtained with 1-5 gram. 

Schwalbe "| gave fifty patients sulfonal. In twenty-three 
cases of nervous sleeplessness, the remedy was successful 
twenty-one times. In another set of cases (twenty-seven) 
only twelve times was satisfactory action obtained (44.4 
per cent.). In violent pains, violent irritative cough and 
cardiac asthma, sulfonal is of but little value. In six cases 
(twelve per cent.) vertigo, confusion of the head, nausea, 
vomiting and diarrhoea appeared. The pulse, temperature 
and respiration were not influenced. In two cases, one of 
croupous pneumonia and one of typhoid fever, a small dose 
of sulfonal had a small action; in children 1-4 to 1-2 gram 
acted very well. 

Frenkel ** tried sulfonal in over one hundred cases, using 
Riegel’s preparation, which the patient refused on account 
of its bitter taste. It also caused great weariness and de- 
jection. 


* A workman in Riedel s factory, in order to have a good sleep took 
one teaspoonful, and as no action immediately followed he took two 
teaspoonsful more after one half hour. He fell asleepa half hour after 
the second dose and slept two days uninterruptedly. Onthe third day 
he was roughly awakened, but fell asleep again. Only on the fourth 
did he awaken of his own accord, feeling a little vertigo at first, other- 
wise well; from the next day on he felt perfectly well (Miinchuer Med. 
Wochenschr., May 7, 1889.—Translators). 

+ Therap. Monatshefte, July, 1888. 

} Dr. Georg Miiller does not think this warning to hold good, for he 
has tried the remedy, in cases of arterio sclerosis, with very good 
results. (Therapeut. Monatshefte, 8, pp. 378, 1888.) 

2 Berliner Klin. Wochenschr., 24-25, 1888. 

t Deutsche Med. Wochenschr., 25, 1888. 

{ Deutsche Med. Wochenschr., 25, 1888. 

** Berliner Klin. Wochenschr., 30, 1888. 

t+ This was clearly a pure preparation. Kast used sulfonal (Bayer). 
{Six grams of sulfonal given in four doses in twenty-four hours 
caused staggering gate, ataxia of the upper and lower extremities, the 
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Cramer showed that sulfonal was with more difficulty 
soluble in saliva, gastric and pancreatic juice, than paral- 
dehyde and amyl-hydrate. 

Otto* reports two series of experiments with sulfonal. 
It was given seventy-seven times to female patients in the 
asylum. After single doses of two grams sleep appeared 
on an average in an hour, and lasted seven and a half 
hours. In patients previously restless, a portion of the 
following day was passed quietly. Disagreeable conse- 
quences (vertigo, weariness, staggering, confusion of the 
head) were very rare.+ 

In the second series of experiments the question was 
that of its sedative action in conditions of excitement of 
long duration. Given to nineteen patients in small doses 
(0.5 gram) with interval of several hours, the daily dose 
amounting to 24-5 grams. Usually on the first and 
second day the quietness of the patient was striking. In 
one hundred and twenty days in which sulfonal was given 
as above, ninety-five were quiet, on the others the excite- 
ment was less. 

Its action was best seen in senile, paralytic and epileptic 
forms of excitement, and its weakest in hallucinating 
forms. He recommends sulfonal in excitive conditions 
(cf. foot-note +). 

Otto says, sulfonal is a sure hypnotic. In one case of hy- 
pochondria with erythema, sulfonal acted quietingly and 
regulatingly. In a case of chronic catarrh of the stomach, 
it left him in the lurch and caused yomiting. 

Incited by these experiments, the writers used sulfonal 
in the clinic of Prof. Meynert (Vienna). Up to this, chloral- 
hydrate and paraldehyde and in rare cases amyl-hydrate 
and urethran were used. Unfortunately these have only 
a limited action, In marasmatic individuals who too fre- 
quentPy are transferred to psychiatric departments, and also 
in heart and lung diseases, chloral-hydrate may be used 
with caution. 

-araldehyde is only efficacious in large doses (6 grams 
of paraldehyde are equal to 2-5 grams of chloral- 
hydrate; according to Langgaard); and on account of its 
bad taste it is contra-indicated in sensitive individuals as 
well as in those suffering from diseases of the digestive 
apparatus. Amyl-hydrate according to experience at this 
clinic frequently and urethran chiefly leave one in the 
lurch. Sulfonal should be the more investigated, as it 
does not possess the disadvantages of the above-named 
remedies, and again as it may be given at any age and in 
any form of disease. We report on a series of observations 
of two hundred and twenty administrations to forty pa- 
tients. The action of sulfonal may be divided into three 
classes : 

1. Its action may be called good when the patient after one 
to three grams (in the rarest cases four grams) has a 
quiet sleep of six to eight hours. An awakening two or 
three times during the night was no criterion for the action 
of the hypnotic, as the night's rests were frequently dis- 





patient thinks himself continually staggering—thinks he has two 
heads, two upper extremities, sees strange persons in the room, has 
transient changes in consciousness, anxiety (Bornemann, * Deutsche 
Med. Zeitg., 95, 1888"). Dr. F. Fischer says, large doses cause language 
uncertain, it is a great exertion to pronounce certain words rightly, 
ataxia of the extremities and tongue. Prognosis of such intoxications 
is good, for they disappear as soon as the remedy is discontinued. 
(Neurol. Cent-Blatt., 3, 1889). Aphasia, slowing of the pulse, and in a 
sixty-two year old patient a pollution, the first since ten years ; were 
caused by doses of two grams; Kisch., “ Berlin. Klin. Wochenschr., 
17, 1889."—T ranslators]. 

*** Deutsche Med. Wochenschr., 34, 1888.” 

+ Drs. P. Funajoli and C. Raimondi say, that sulfonal acts better in 
states of depression, than in those of exaltation—sleep resembles the 
normal—concluded from sygmographic examinations.—** Archiv. Ital. 
per le mal. nery., etc., 1888.” Engelmann, mentions a diffuse red 
sharply defined scarlet fever-like erythema upon the external side of 
both mamme, and thence extending over the breast and both upper 
arms, then gradually changing into a livid color and slowly disappear- 
ing (two grams sulfonal). “ Miinch. Med. Wochenschr., 42, 1888.""— 
TRANSLATORS. 
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turbed in psychiatric departments of the hospital by the 
patients, ete. 

2. The action is moderately good, when the patient has 
slept with several interruptions, these, however, not too 
long lasting. 

3. The action may be called unfavorable, if the patient 
has slept but little or not at all. Among these we may 
reckon those cases often seen among paralytics, where 
a generally excited patient passes the night quite quietly 
yet sleeplessly. In the above sense, we obtained in our 
two hundred and twenty observations, one hundred and 
forty-two times (64.5 per cent.) a good, thirty-two times 
(14.5 per cent.) a moderately good, and forty-six times 
(20.9 per cent.) a bad action. 

If we add the cases with good and moderately good 
results, then sulfonal is found to act in seventy-nine per 
cent. as a hypnotic. 

The remedy was given regularly at seven p. m., and it 
was singular that its action appeared at different periods. 
Sometimes there passed one-half to two hours before sleep 
appeared, and in rarer cases a still longer period of time. 
No disagreeable secondary action was observed. Here and 
there, there were complaints of confusion of the head and 
slight vertigo the following morning. We add a short de- 
scription of the forms of disease in which sulfonal was 
used: 

Anoia senilis ; two women; eight observations with good 
results ; in one ease the improvement was striking in a very 
well-marked condition of anxiety. 

Carcinoma uteri and care. metast. vertebrarum ; 
women; six observations; five times good results. 

Chorea minor, in addition to frequent epileptic attacks— 
a girl; eight observations; four times good results. In 
the reduced condition of the strength of the patient there 
was an indication for the attaining of sleep which was 
vital. 

Delirium tremens alcohol ; two men, one woman; four- 
teen observations ; eight times good (in the stage of greatest 
excitement the remedy failed). . 

Simple agitated dementia ; two women. 

Epilepsy ; two women; one case with anxious hallucina- 
tions; fourteen observations; ten times good results. In 
the patient mentioned, in whom the attacks were preceded 
by pains in the right ovary and by violent anxious thoughts, 
a great improvement in both conditions. 

Acute hallucinatory conditions ; two women; seven ob- 
servations; three times good, two times moderately good 
result. 

Hemaplegia ; one woman; eleven observations; five 
times good, two times moderately good results. 

Hysteria ; three women; of which one case with violent 
anxious condition; eight observations; seven times mod- 
erately good results. The anxious condition disappeared ; 
patient felt next morning as if ‘‘ slightly intoxicated.” 

Hallucinatory conditions of anxiety ; one man; fourteen 
observations; six times good, two times moderately good 
results. In one observation besides sulfonal, chloral hy- 
drate (two grams), later administered, failed. 

Myelitis ; one woman; eleven observations; eight times 
good results; pain lessened. Forenoon slight vertigo. 

Neuralgia ventriculi (incipient progress. paralysis?) ; one 
man; six observations; four times good results. Before 
sleep set in there appeared a violent fit of gaping. In this 
case besides sulfonal, paraldehyde (seven grams) and 
two injections of morphine (four centigrams) failed. 

Neuresthenia with vertigo and sudden rushes of thought : 
one woman; two observations with good results. 

Neuresthenia with great mitral insufficiency and sclero- 
tic inflammation of the middle ear, accompanied by over- 
powering sounds in the ears: one man; five observations, 
three times with good results. After the patient had taken 
four grams daily, such violent symptoms of vertigo 
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appeared, that the patient staggered like a drunken man 
and could scarcely keep himself upright. 

Neuritis alcohol: one man; six observations with good 
results. 

Progressive paralysis: seven men, one woman: sixty- 
six observations, thirty-seven times good, fourteen times 
moderately good results. 

In one patient, the action only appeared five to six hours 
after the administration of the hypnotic, and extended into 
the forenoon. 

Paranoia acuta: three women ; time, 
persecution, menstrual excitement, feelings of anxiety ; 
six observations, three times good, six times moderately 
good. 

Paranoia chronica : one woman; five observations with 
good results. Once complains of pains in the abdomen 
and difficult urination; urine normal. 

Sclerosis multiplex: one man; two observations with 
good results. 

In a colleague and a lady in good health, violent coryza 
and headache. Sulfonal (two grams). In three obser- 
vations, quiet sleep and disappearance of the headache. 

The use of sulfonal has many advantages, and had nearly 
displaced chloral-hydrate at the time when these experi- 
ments were made in the clinic. One case, not included in 
this series, must be mentioned : 

A young neuresthenic patient, with feeling of anxiety 
and frequent attacks of spasmodic stricture of the veso- 
phagus (disphagia), hindering his taking food. 

Sulfonal was given this patient, and what was striking, 
the attack ceased, ending in a quiet sleep. In conditions 
of anxiety the remedy acts excellently.* 

The writers promise more on this remedy in a second 
work. 


each ideas of 


Phosphorus,t after it has been taken some time, produces 
a profound impression on all the tissues of the body. We 
find that it produces a marked predisposition to hamor- 
rhages; that small wounds bleed freely. Running all 
through the symptom record of phosphorus there is great 
burning: in the brain, with its headaches; in the eyes; in 
the mucous membranes; in the nose, with acute coryza 
and chronic nasal troubles; in the stomach; in the abdo- 
men, with the tympanitic condition in typhoid fever; im 
the skin. 

The phosphorus subject takes cold easily, even from the 
slightest draught. Phosphorus strongly affects individuals 
with narrow chests, who are tall and slender. 

The stomach and head symptoms and the chest symp- 
toms and the pains, should be compared together. The 
pains are tearing, rending and drawing; are made worse 
by cold, and by getting chilled. The chest symptoms are 
made worse by inhaling cold air. A sensation of rawness 
in the chest is produced and made worse by cold air. 
The head and the stomach symptoms are made better by 
cold. 

The patient has burning in the brain; violent, tearing 
pains in the head, but he is relieved by being in the open 
air. He wants the head uncovered; cold applications to 
the head; to wash the head and face in cold water. The 
stomach is so intimately associated with these symptoms 
that it feels better when filled with cold water; but when 
the water gets warm it is vomited. A patient suffering 
from the phosphorus nausea will have vomiting come on 
from placing the hands in warm water, The patient com- 
plains that placing the hands in warm water, as when 
washing dishes, causes vomiting. That peculiar vomiting 


* Huchard says, as regards the d‘sadvantages, it caused too long a 
sleep (lasting two days in one case of his), disturbed by dreams and 
oppression. On wakening, great weariness and exhaustion, stupefac 
tion, vertigo, and even trembling.— ‘Deutsche Med. Zeitg.. 8, 1889." — 
TRANSLATORS. 

+ An abstract from Post Graduate Course. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


By J. ‘t. Kent, M. D.. 
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of pregnancy when always aggravated by placing the hands 
in warm water will find its remedy in phosphorus. 

A few of the skin symptoms prefer a cool surface, but 
not a cold one. Woolen aggravates and causes itching. 
The itching 1s made worse by scratching. Violent burning 
comes on after scratching and lasts some time. 

Phosphorus has marked weakness of both mind and 
body. Its mental weakness is very well marked. It 
amounts to a prostration, and even goes on to imbecility. 
A singular thing with this mental weakness is that the 
weaker the mind becomes, the greater is the excitement of 
the sexual organs. They seem to go together. The pros- 
tration of mind is associated with sexual erythism. Phos- 
phorus has a great many mental symptoms. A desire to 
expose the body, like hyoscyamus in a state of delirium, 
which is not hysterical as it is in hyoscyamus, it is a deli- 
rium. Phosphorus has a delirium accompanying its fever ; 
the delirnm and fever are worse before midnight. It 
produces a marked typhoid condition in its prostration as 
well as in its zymoses, which comes on slowly. So much 
so is this the case that routinists often speak of Phos- 
phorus as a remedy belonging to the second or third week 
of typhoid fever, because of the slowness with which its 
symptoms come on. We find this quite justifiable by the 
slowness with which the symptoms appear in the provings. 

In the typhoid state we find some peculiar symptoms 
calling for phosphorus. It has all the general symptoms 
belonging to the typhoid picture ; all the symptoms neces- 
sary to make up the typhoid condition are present. Diar- 
rheea with mushy stools; with bloody, watery stools; all 
the prostration and the septic condition; the dry, brown 
tongue, even a black tongue; clean, red, shining tongue ; 
sordes on the teeth, and bleeding from the nose. This 
septic bleeding is quite a marked feature of phosphorus. 
We have it in a diphtheritic state, when the membrane 
peels off. It has the tympanitic abdomen; the great burn- 
ing, with sometimes coldness ; and a peculiar coldness that 
is prominent with phosphorus is coldness in cavities, sen- 
sation of coldness in the stomach, in the abdomen; sensa- 
tion of emptiness of the abdomen with coldness of the back, 
is a prominent feature in the complaints of phosphorus. A 
tympanitic abdomen is very prominent in phosphorus asso- 
ciated with this typhoid condition. 

A marked symptom of phosphorus in typhoid conditions 
is paralysis of the sphincters: involuntary diarrhoea ; copi- 
ous, watery stool pouring away like water from a hydrant ; 
involuntary stool, containing undigested food; lienteric 
diarrhoea; involuntary urination; the slightest jar or the 
slightest shock, as coughing, laughing or sneezing, causes 
the escape of feces. The paretic condition of the sphinc- 
ters seems to belong to phosphorus. Causticum has as 
strongly marked as phosphorus, involuntary urination when 
coughing, and paralytic conditions. In connection with 
typhoid conditions the tendency to hemorrhage is marked; 
there are hemorrhages from the bladder, from the bowels, 
from the kidneys ; and great prostration. We know that 
arsenicum holds a very close relation to phosphorus in ty- 
phoids. Even fluids in arsenicum, gurgle down the throat, 
the prostration is so great. This has not been observed 
under phosphorus. But just as soon as a teaspoonful of 
water enters the stomach, it will gurgle until it passes 
away; this is phosphorus. But the gurgling commences 
with the stomach. Such symptoms as this are clinical. 
You only get them by putting your ear to the abdomen 
and listening carefully. Every physician should watch the 
symptoms of the abdominal cavity carefully in treating 
tvphoids. We do not meet with this symptom in the 
provings of phosphorus. 

We may know that certain remedies conform to the first 
stave and others to the second stage of diseases. We know 
better than to give aconite in the exudative stage, no 
matter what may be the symptoms, because aconite can 
not conform to the period of exudation. Phosphorus is a 


remedy, like sulphur and arsenic, that takes up the work 
well after exudation begins. In this it happily conforms 
to bryonia, for it takes up the case where bryonia leaves 
off. 

In complaints of the chest, as in pneumonia, phosphorus 
is a wonderful remedy. The clear, bloody, or nasty, thick, 
yellow expectorations, frothy, and tasting salty, all belong 
to phosphorus. Most of the time in the phosphorus 
cough, the chest feels as if dry inside, and the cough 
sounds as if the chest were dry. Finally, after considerable 
coughing, expectoration is brought about. In the chest 
troubles, phosphorus has one grand modality, aggravation 
from lying on the left side. Phosphorus belongs especially 
to the right lung. It prefers the right lung, but it also 
acts on the left. In cases commencing in the right lung 
and spreading to the left, in double pneumonia, we have 
phosphorus to think of. 

Whether it be the right or left lung that be involved the 
aggravation is from lying on the left side. This is like 
bryonia. Bryonia often has relief from lying on the pain- 
ful side, but it often cures when the aggravation from lying 
on the left side is prominent. Pulsatilla, natrum carb., 
natrum mur., have aggravation from lying on the left side. 
In these cases the trouble may be some cardiac disorder. 
In palpitation from lying on the left side, pulsatilla and 
natrum mur. are most prominent. 

The mental symptoms of phosphorus are very extensive, 
but they are particularly marked by anxiety, loss of mem- 
ory, and apathy. Here is a strong feature of phosphorus: 
‘* Weight and throbbing in the forehead on waking, better 
by cold washing, worse on stooping; somtimes lasts all 
day.” ‘Sick headache, with pulsations and burning 
mostly in the forehead, nausea and vomiting, from morn- 
ing until noon.” 

How often do we think of phosphorus in aggravation 
from the open air, but that is in chest complaints. Phos- 
phorus is a routine remedy in chest complaints. If a 
routine prescriber sees a sickly patient with a cough, he 
gives phosphorus; with him it is phosphorus in the begin- 
ning and phosphorus to the end. 

Upon the outer scalp we find phosphorus producing 
many symptoms. Loss of hair; the hair comes out in tufts ; 
the hair follicles die and the hair comes out in spots; bald 
spots here and there. This is like hepar, which has loos- 
ening of the hair in spots. 

Phosphorus has sustained a good reputation in curing 
eyesymptoms. It has cured glaucoma and amaurosis and 
has cured many cases that have been supposed to be incur- 
able. It is suited to catarrhal affections of the eyes and 
granular lids. 

We do not find thick, purulent discharge from the eyes 
in the provings of phosphorus; but phosphorus has pro- 
duced from the nose, a thick yellowish-green discharge, 
and clinically, it has been figured out, that this is a strong 
characteristic of phosphorus because it has cured this 
condition from so many different mucous membranes. 
Now phosphorus is not laid down in the list of prominent 
remedies for ophthalmia neonatorium, but it has made a 
great record for curing cases of this trouble. When the 
mother needs phosphorus, when phosphorus has been a 
constitutional medicine for the mother, when the child 
goes down with this very troublesome discharge from the 
eyes or purulent inflammation of the eyes,—sometimes it 
has the appearance of bloody water,—phosphorus is a very 
prominent remedy. I once cured a thick, yellowish-green 
discharge from the eyes in a baby that was only a few days 
old. 

Phosphorus has cured a fungus condition about the 
eyes; granular lids and many varieties of inflammatory 
diseases of the mucous membranes; conjunctivitis, with a 
green halo around the light. 

The complaints of phosphorus generally commence in 
the chest. The patient says: ‘*I always take cold in the 
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chest.” Secondarily it goes to the nose without relieving 
the chest. Now the complaints of arsenic go the other 
way. They begin in the nose and go down into the chest. 
Every time he takes cold it is in the nose, and it may go to 
the chest (carbo. veg., cepa, and euphrasia). Phosphorus 
has a fluent coryza, a profuse discharge of thick, yellow or 
green mucus, also with a flow of blood. This is a symp- 
tom that is peculiarly well known and a strong feature of 
phosphorus. Here, it is something like pulsatilla; you 
must distinguish between the two or you may make a mis- 
take. He feels better in the open air, which causes burn- 
ing, associated with headaches which are better in the open 
air. All like pulsatilla. 

Another marked feature of phosphorus, is that it pro- 
duces a piling up of bony formation in the periosteum with 
separation of the latter from the bone, and this in connec- 
tion with the nasal and maxillary bones. It produces 
necrosis of the infra-maxillary bone. 

Hecla lava has produced a similar state. 

In the mucous membrane of the eyes and nose we have 
this characteristic, burning relieved from cold, better from 

yashing in cold water. 

Like the head symptoms we have toothache from having 
the hands in cold or warm water. The warm water is the 
particular thing. That will be an aggravation peculiar to 
phosphorus, while the aggravation from cold will be found 
in many other remedies more important than _phos- 
phorus. 

Phosphorus has bleeding of the gums, which become 
spongy, and the teeth become loose; softening gums. 

In the typhoid state the building up of exudation around 
the teeth we call sordes. 

Phosphorus has a sore throat in which the uvula looks 
like a bag of water and the tonsils become swollen or puffed 
as if dropsical, looking like water bags, and comparing 
with rhus tox. and apis. 

We find in phosphorus, in low forms of fever, especially 
in cerebro spinal meningitis, the tongue becomes red and 
shiny and devoid of its papille. 

We find sometimes in old whisky drinkers that the 
tongue is smooth and shining red. Then phosphorus is 
needed. Kali bichromicum is the best remedy for beer 
drinkers in such cases, 

Phosphorus will fill himself full when he can digest 
absolutely nothing, and then he will vomit it. Under 
bismuth the patient will drink himself full until he is dis- 
tended, and then he will vomit it. 

The colchicum patient will absolutely eat nothing for 
days. Emaciated and sinking in the typhoid state. Even 
the odor of food causes gagging; and the conditions of the 
two remedies are alike. Colchicum and phosphorus are 
similar in their conditions. Both have extreme prostra- 
tion, both have the same conditions of the mouth and 
tongue; the tongue is covered with bloody and black 
crusts. 

Dryness of the throat at night; it fairly glistens. 
is in keeping with the denuded epithelium. 

You may compare it with kali bichromicum for that 
glossiness and tumefaction of the mucous membranes of 
the throat, in common sore throat, or in diphtheritic 
throat, when about the patches there is this shiny, glossy 
condition. 

In connection with the digestion, the phosphorus appe- 
tite seeks generally for more food than can be digested. 
Digestion is weak and the appetite is strong. This creates 
after a while a tendency to regurgitation of food. The 
phosphorus subject is always regurgitating food and 
spitting it up by the mouthful. Many remedies have this 
regurgitation, but in phosphorus the food comes up by the 
mouthful. Always tasting the food belongs to many 
medicines. 

‘*Sourish, offensive fluid ejected in large quantity, look- 
ing like water, ink and coffee-grounds.” This inky vomiting 
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associates phosphorus with a number of medicines. Ar- 
senic has inky vomiting; vomiting of brown or very dark 
spots looking like ink. 

Cadmium sulph. has this inky vomiting. 

Phosphorus has a great reputation for the cure of chronic 
diarrhoea with undigested, lienteric stool. It produces a 
paralytic condition of the rectum, with constipation, ina- 
bility to strain at stool. There seems to be no action. 

It also produces a peculiar kind of constipation, in which 
the stool is long and slender, and is said to be like that of 
a dog. 

Phosphorus is also a marked remedy in cases in which 
albumen appears in the urine; suppurative nephritis. Jn 
suppuration of the bladder also; catarrh of the bladder ; 
bloody urine containing pus; urine laden with albumen. 
A child gets up from an attack of scarlet fever, with that 
glossy tongue, and seems to be able to digest nothing. It 
vomits milk as soon as it gets warm in the stomach. It 
commences to bloat. An examination of the urine shows 
albumen to be present. Phosphorus is here a prominent 
remedy. 

Phosphorus has uterine hemorrhage; copious flow of 
blood from the uterus; menorrhagia. Again as a second- 
ary action it has scanty, pale, menstrual flow, the menses 
coming too soon. Suppression of the menses associated 
with chest troubles. The menses cease and hemorrhage 
from the chest appears. 

Phosphorus has been a prominent remedy for abscess of 
breast. It is especially indicated when fistulous openings 
remain for a considerable time after the abscess ought to 
have closed, and discharge a thin watery fluid. 

We all know how prominent a remedy phosphorus is for 
hoarseness. Sense of dryness and burning in the larynx, 
with loss of voice; here it competes with causticum. 
Phosphorus when the mucus accumulates on the vocal 
cords and causticum when paresis remains after the catar- 
rhal condition has gone. One of the most important pre- 
scriptions to make is where phosphorus and causticum run 
together, knowing that if you give one you can not afford 
to give the other. 

We have the most terrible and severe dyspnvea in phos- 
phorus, worse from lying on the left side. That is one of 
the characteristics running through the chest troubles of 
the remedy. Difficult breathing, stuffing up of the chest 
with mucus, worse in the open air; wants to be kept 





warm. Takes cold easily, which aggravates the difficulty 
in breathing. Has fear of suffocation. Worse in the 


morning and evening. 

The cough is most violent, and shakes the whole body, 
and even causes trembling. Incessant cough; cough when 
lying down; cough night and day; great dryness of the 
mucous membranes of the chest; dryness of the air-pas- 
sages with hoarseness. : 

There is a condition in pneumonia to which phosphorus 
belongs. Phosphorus, arsenic and sulphur, come in to- 
gether ina very peculiar way, and it is a very difficult thing to 
see how unless you have seen it at the bedside. Phosphorus 
and arsenic are complementary to each other. Sulphur 
enters into a sphere that may save the life of a patient in 
hepatization, where phosphorus leaves off. 

For instance, you have seen bryonia subdue superficial 
symptoms. A careful comparison of the symptoms will 
lead you to phosphorus, which may in itself prove ineffi- 
cient, but it does seem as if the patient would sink and die, 
becomes cold, and covered with cold sweat, with deathly 
sinking, with fear of death and great anxiety. Phosphorus 
is no longer indicated, but a dose of arsenic seems neces- 
sary to arouse the vital reaction of that patient. Now 
arsenic will carry that patient through the night; and 
under the usual rule of letting a remedy act, arsenic would 
be left to act, but it does not seem to cover the exudative 
conditions, and the next night he will die unless sulphur 
be given. 
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THERAPEUTICS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD." 


The mortality from pertussis in New York City is as 
great as that from typhoid fever. Twenty-five per cent. of 
all the cases under a year terminate fatally; five per cent. 
of all those between the first and fifth year, and one per 
cent. of all those occurring after the fifth. Its imortality, 
however, is not the only danger, for not infrequently 
chronic laryngitis, pneumonia, emphysema, and the result 
of hemorrhages taking place during the attacks, impair the 
health of the patient for many years or a lifetime. Thus 
the tendency of allowing whooping-cough to run its full 
course on the plea that it is a self-limited disease, or that 
every child must have its whooping-cough, is certainly not 
justified. 

The prevention of whooping-cough, which is a specific 
and contagious disease, is certainly not easy, for the reason 
that contagion may take place very suddenly, and through 
the first and second stages of the disease, both of which 
extend over a large number of weeks. Contagion may 
take place, no matter whether the cause is to be looked for 
in the presence of micro-organisms or not, by means of the 
exhaled air, or mucus, or the masses brought up by vomit- 
ing. Prevention means protection against the effects of 
all these factors. 

As the disease is spread by contagion only, isolation is an 
absolute necessity, difficult though it be. In public institu- 
tions it is impossible. Thus no patient ought to be admitted 
to, or allowed to remain in,a public school. Whooping- 
cough children must not even be permitted to congregate 
in large numbers, because the cases will become more se- 
vere by their mutually affecting each other. In one point 
only isolation is more effective in whoopinz-cough than in 
other contagious diseases,—namely, in this, that the dis- 
ease does not appear to be carried by persons not thus af- 
fected. 

The air must be kept pure, uniform and moderately warm. 
No wind or draft, however, must be permitted. Utensils 
must be kept clean and be disinfected, and the masses 
brought up by vomiting disinfected, destroyed, or removed. 
The mucous membranes must be kept in, or restored to, a 
healthy condition, particularly those of the mouth and 
respiratory organs. Thus no injudicious exposure must 
be allowed. The digestive organs have to be watched, the 
stomach must not be full at any time, the bowels kept 
regular, the food be digestible. 

As long as the cause of the disease is not understood, and 
therefore no causal indication can be fulfilled, the object 
of treatment limits itself to this: to relieve the severity and 
diminish the number of the attacks, to procure quiet nights, 
to stop the vomiting, to shorten the course of the disease 
and to prevent detrimental consequences. 

An important indication is that of treating a catarrhal 
or inflamed mucous membrane. It is quite possible that a 
sore mucous membrane only is capable of admitting the 
contagion of whooping-cough as it does that of other in- 
fectious diseases, for instance, diphtheria. Besides, by at- 
tending to the mucous membranes in time, the occurrence 
of serious complications, such as pneumonia, may be pre- 
vented. Catarrh of the mouth and pharynx ought to be 
treated with doses of chlorate of potassium of from half a 
grain to a grain in a teaspoonful of water every hour; and 
a large number of our expectorants find their ready indica- 
tions in such cases. All of those which have a depressing 
effect must be avoided, particularly antimonials. Even 
ipecac must be given in small doses only. Alkaline waters 
have a beneficial effect. The muriate of ammonia in doses 
of from half a grain to two grains every hour or two hours 
will liquefy the viscid secretion of the bronchial mucous 
membrane. In a state of evaporation, as described in a 
former essay, it may be inhaled. The inhalation of other 











* By A. Jacobi, M. D. An abstract from Archir. of Pediatrics, July, 
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agents, which have been recommended as expectorants, 
will at the same time act as germicides, so the vapors of 
benzol, of carbolic acid and cresolin; and the reputation 
obtained by gas-works in the treatment of whooping-cough 
is thus finding its ready explanation. 

The effect attributed to astringents in the treatment of 
whooping-cough is best explained by their action on the 
mucous membranes. Particularly alum and tannin have 
been so employed. Emetics have been recommended for 
the purpose of relieving the surfaces of sticky mucus diffi- 
cult to remove. Sulphate of copper or zinc, ipecac pow- 
dered, or turpeth mineral are the proper substances to be 
selected for that purpose. 

Schliep has seen good effects of the use of the pneumatic 
chamber in whooping-cough. He kept the children with 
their mothers or attendants in compressed air. In a few 
cases a few sessions of two hours each were sufficient to 
relieve the patients considerably. In a number of cases 
from twelve to twenty sessions were required. In all of 
them he claims decided effects, not only in the reduction 
of the number and severity of the attacks, but also in the 
duration of the disease. The explanation of the good effect 
is looked for as well in the increased amount of oxygen in- 
haled as in the diminution of the hyperzemia of the mucous 
membrane. I believe the plan is a good one, particularly 
if it could be combined with the inhalation of turpentine. 

Cases exhibiting a severe degree of pharyngitis and 
laryngeal hyperemia, particularly in children who have 
suffered a long time from chronic inflammatory affections 
of the parts, will do well, as far as the local symptoms are 
concerned, under the use of the tincture of pimpinella saxi- 
fraga; a drachm distributed over the twenty-four hours 
will be the proper dose for a child of from two to three 
years, 

Local treatment has been resorted to by many. The 
pharynx has been treated locally with a solution of quinia 
(Hagenbach), a two per cent. solution of resorcin (Moncorvo), 
a one or two per cent. solution of nitrate of silver, a five 
per cent. solution of hydrochlorate of cocaine, a four or 
six per cent. solution of bromide of potassium. Applica- 
tions have also been made directly to the larynx of quinia 
mixed with bicarbonate of sodium in different proportions, 
of mild solutions of salicylic acid and of powdered sulphur. 
Inhalations have been resorted to, besides those enumerated 
above, of sulphurous acid, and extolled as nghly as any of 
those which have been mentioned. If they prove any- 
thing, they and the great number of the remedies recom- 
mended for the same purpose speak for the difficulty en- 
countered in the treatment of whooping-cough, and for the 
confidence of the practitioner in the patience and submis- 
sion of his wards. Michael treats whooping-cough as a 
neurosis, with the same means he employs against other 
neuroses attributable or attributed to nasal irritation. He 
claims that seventy-five per cent. of his cases of whooping- 
cough have done well when exposed to the influence of 
quinia, bromide of potassium. benzol, tannin, boracic acid, 
salicylic acid, iodoform, cocaine, bicarbonate of sodium, or 
prepared chalk applied to the mucous membrane of the 
nares. 

The internal administration of chloral hydrate, or croton 
chloral hydrate, has been recommended by Lorey in 1879. 
The daily doses range from eight to fifteen grains. In all 
vases the attacks became less severe within a short time, 
but the disease itself was not shortened. Kennedy ex- 
presses himself very enthusiastically about the effect of the 
remedy, which is given by itself or combined with the 
bromide of potassium. To procure an occasional good 
night, a single dose of from six to twelve grains has ren- 
dered me good service. 

The inhalation of chloroform, or, according to some, of 
ether, can be recommended in those cases in which con- 
vulsions have either occurred during severe attacks, or im 
which the interruption of the circulation is such that cere- 
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bral hemorrhage or convulsions must be feared. In the 
case of a very young infant I have administered chloroform 
once every hour for every new attack during the course of 
a number of days in succession for that very purpose, with 
beneficial result. 

Quinia has been used both internally and externally by a 
number of authors of good repute. It was first recom- 
mended by Letzerich, who claimed to have found the cause 
of whooping-cough to consist in the presence of a coccus 
which he intended to destroy by the action of quinia. That 
coccus has not been found to this very day, but still quinia 
has found favor for a number of reasons. Rossbach credits 
the drug with the power of relieving increased reflex irri- 


tability. Binz, however, attributes it to an antizymotic 
action. He gives as many decigrammes daily as the child 


has years, so a child of five years would take eight grains 
of quinia a day. He expects to find an improvement after 
two or three days, inasmuch as the attacks are said to be- 
come by that time shorter and less severe. Where it can 
not be given internally, he administers it in suppositories 
or in injections. Where the sulphate of hydrochlorate are 
not tolerated, the neutral tannate of quinia is selected in- 
stead, with this proviso, however, that the latter salt is 
much weaker than the former, and has to be administered 
in doses from two to three times as large. It has the ad- 
vantage of being tasteless. In our own country it is par- 
ticularly Forchheimer, who reported ninety-seven cases as 
having been benefited by the administration of quinia. 

Antipyrin has been recommended for whooping-cough, 
since 1886, by Demuth, Sonnenverger, Moncorvo, Guaita, 
Wendt and many others, as almost a specific. Like all the 
other chemical relatives of chinolin, it destroys parasites 
outside the organism. It has been claimed, or presumed, 
that it displays the same effect init. Whether that is true 
remains to be seen. At all events, however, it is a power- 
fulnervinum. Itis claimed that it can be given with the 
same beneficial result in the beginning of the disease and 
in its most severe stage, and that the latter will terminate 
favorably in from four to five weeks after the beginning of 
the treatment. The dose is from a grain and a half to two 
grains three or four times a day for every year of the 
patient, with an occasional large dose for the night. 

Of all the medicines advised against whooping-cough I 
prize belladonna most highly. I have always returned to 
it after having discontinued it for the purpose of trying 
one after the other of the many remedies recommended 
during these thirty years. 

The preparations mentioned above need not be the only 
ones to be relied on, The tincture of belladonna is a con- 
venient remedy, inasmuch as the dose can be readily and 
gradually increased. A baby of two years may take three 
daily doses, the first of which may be six drops. If the 
flush be perceptible within twenty or thirty minutes, that 
is the dose; if not, the number of doses must be increased 
to obtain the effect which must be obtained after every 
dose. After a few days larger doses are required; there is 
no case but demands at least twice the amount of the 
original dose of belladonna within ten or twelve days, or 
before the disease disappears. Atropiz sulphas may take 
the place of belladonna. A child of two years will proba- 
bly begin with the five-hundreth part of a grain, to be 
given three times daily, and increased according to the 
rules stated before. 


How Can the Accoucheur Best Guard the Perineum 
While the Fetal Head is Passing ?—Dr. Berry Hart (Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal, April, 187) thus answers this often- 
discussed question : ‘* All the attendant can do, apart from 
the familiar means of relaxing perineal spasm by chloro- 
form and hot applications, is to prevent the sinciput being 
forced down in advance of, or faster than the occiput. He 
restrains the fetal head from passing too rapidly. He thus 
has always to get the occiput to lead, and to get it fully 
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born first if possible. So far as I can judge, the best way 
of doing this is as follows: with the patient lying, of course, 
on her left side, the attendant places the thumb of his right 
hand, guarded by a napkin soaked in hot sublimate, in front 
of the anus and presses it gently there. The pressure is 
not in the direction of a line joining his thumb and the 
pubic arch, but nearly in that of the axis of the pelvic out- 
let. By this, descent of the sinciput is hindered, and that 
of the occiput favored. When the latter is beginning to 
pass under the pubic arch, the fingers of the same hand are 
placed between it and the apex of the arch, so that when 
the occiput has cleared the arch the fingers are passed 
toward the nape of the neck, and the head thus grasped in 
the hand, the thumb being over the sagittal suture. This 
gives one complete command over the head, which is now 
engaging in the diameters between the nape of the neck 
and forehead and face, and allows the whole passage with 
as little tear as possible.” 


To Practice Deep Breathing.—!. Stand erect, the feet 
separated, the right slightly in advance. 

2. Shoulders and head in natural position. 

3. Hands lying lightly on the abdomen, the fingers point- 
ing to the umbilicus. Compliance with this rule enables 
the child to be sure she is using the abdominal as well as 
the pectoral muscles in respiration. 

4. Empty the lungs of air, then close the mouth. 

5. Inhale slowly through the nostrils, using abdominal 
as well as chest muscles. The lungs thus receive the ut- 
most possible amount of pure oxygen and the muscles have 
exercise. 

6. Hold the breath as long as possible, and meanwhile 
use the ordinary calisthenic exercises. 

7. Never exercise except with the chest well expanded 
with air. 

8. I xhale slowly, enunciating the 
air passes the lips. 

It is well to call attention to the fact that when the child 
begins these lessons she makes many mistakes. The lungs 
are not half filled, the exercises are nervously executed, 
and of course are imperfect, and she catches her breath 
between the vowel sounds. Sometimes she inhales with 
undue force, holds the breath until the face is flushed, and 
dizziness is complained of; but do not let her be discour- 
aged. Vires acquirit eundo. Ina fortnight the rules are 
acquired, and practice produces the required results. 

The habit of deep breathing once fixed, the proper de- 
velopment of the voice will come in its order, and besides 
being conducive to health, the wise use of the respiratory 
organs will be an aid in acquiring that most delightful 
accomplishment for our daughters, reading and speaking 
well. 


vowel sounds as the 


The Changing Circulation.—Starting with the idea that 
the hand varies considerably in size with the quantity of 
blood present in it at any moment, Prof. Mosso, the Italian 
physiologist, has made some most interesting investiga- 
tions. With a large balance on which the horizontal 
human hand may be poised, he has found that one’s thoughts 
may be literally weighed, and that even dreams, or the ef- 
fect of a slight sound during slumber, turn the blood to the 
brain sufficiently to cause the balance to fall at the head. 
When the brain of the person balanced is being relaxed 
from thought the flow is toward the feet, with a corre- 
sponding oscillation. A single pulse beat shows the in- 
vestigator whether a person is fasting or not; two beats 
serve to determine whether the subject is a thinking ora 
heedless one, whether asleep or awake, cold or warm, 
agitated or calm. The changing pulse even told him when 
a professional friend was reading Italian and when Greek, 
the greater effort for the latter having the due effect on 
the blood-flow. 
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RETROSPECTIVE THERAPEUTICS. 
By ALFRED K. HILLs. 


Dr. T. H. Carmichzel writes us, ‘‘ your note on ‘Glycerine 
suppositories for constipation’ interested me, as a neighbor- 
ing druggist after experimenting succeeded in making 
suppositories containing ninety-five per cent. glycerine. I 
gave these an extended trial, and found them very effica- 
cious in many instances but not unless there is fecal matter 
in the rectum. In only one instance was any pain induced. 
The action is very prompt—in from ten to twenty minutes 
after insertion. The suppository should be placed as 
high up as possible.” 

Insufflation of Sugar in the Treatment of Diphtheria. 
—C,. Glory highly recommends the treatment of diphtheria 
by the insufflation of very finely powdered sugar upon the 
tonsils, pharynx, and, after tracheotomy, through the 
canula. As a result of careful observation on eighty cases 
of diphtheria of all forms and at all ages, he concludes that 
under this treatment the duration and extent of the diph- 
theritic deposit and the danger of general infection can be 
lessened. The odor of decomposition also disappears, the 
mucous membrane of the tonsils and pharynx becomes 
more natural in appearance, and is coated with an abund- 
ant mucous secretion, and the false membrane softens and 
becomes detached. In many cases in which the larynx 
was involved the insufflation loosened the cough and the 
threatening symptoms gradually ceased. The favorable 
action of sugar on unhealthy granulations has long been 
recognized. In the pharynx the fine particles of sugar 
penetrate into the mucous membrane and cause a flow of 
its secretion toward the surface, loosening the membrane, 
and perhaps washing away the micro-organisms. General 
treatment is, of course, to be employed also. 

Oleum Hyperici.—This remedy is prepared from the 
hypericum perforatum, or St. John’s wort, a plant growing 
in fields and roadsides throughout Europe and North 
America, in the following manner. A bottle is filled two- 
thirds full with the flowers in nature’s bloom. To these as 
much olive oil is added as the bottle will hold and the 
mixture is then hung open in the sun for about a fortnight, 
when the oil turns to a bright crimson. It should be taken 
in at night and when it rains, and when finished should be 
carefully strained in order to free it from the particles of 
the plant. 

The oleum hyperici has been successfully used for the 
earaches of children and asa preventive of those ecchymoses | 
which are a common sequel of the various contusions to | 
which children and others are subject. These contusions, 
when upon the faces of children, are of considerable dura- 
tion, and produce great disfigurement. Arnica is a usual 

application for these ecchymoses, but a disadvantage of 
arnica consists in the fact that when applied to broken 
surfaces it produces irritation.* The oleum hyperici can be 
applied upon the wounded skin without any but beneficial 
results. When used immediately after a contusion, the 
ecchymosis, Which on the day following would be a blue | 
and unsightly spot, without treatment, is prevented or very 
greatly diminished by the application of this oil. It may 
be regarded as a discutient and local anesthetic. The 
otalgia or earache of children may be a pure neuralgia, or 
symptomatic of inflammation of the ear, or of tonsillitis, 
or of rheumatism of the head, or of disorders of the prime 
viz, or of the presence of a foreign body. The attacks of 
simple otalgia often occur at night and the pain is intense, 
as is that also of otitis. It is a difficult matter to examine 
a young child’s ear thoroughly. even under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and if the child is screaming with pain, this 
difficulty is much increased. What is needed is a harmless 











* If only the root of arnica is used in making a tincture no irritation 
will ensue. 
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ant, and may at once relieve or moderate pain until the 
physician arrives. Such is the oleum hyperici, and occa- 
sionally the relief is immediate, for we know how certain 
diseases can be promptly averted by a very early applica- 
tion of remedies. Ubi irritatio ibi fluwus, and if the irri- 
tation be quieted congestion may not occur as a sequel. 
The method of application is merely the warming of a few 
drops in a teaspoon and pouring the liquid into the affected 
ear, the child being placed for awhile upon the opposite 
side and a bit of cotton being inserted into the external 
meatus. 

The St. John’s wort has been recommended by Enylish 
writers as a useful remedy in bed sores. According to Dr. 
| H. L. Prior, in the British Medical Journal, ** It appears to 

induce healthy granulation, and a more or less rapid cure 
in a manner which we should vainly look for from alcoholic 
or balsamic preparations; and this without any smarting 
from the application.” The oil is merely brushed over the 
sore two or three times daily with a feather. 

Bidens Bipinnata.—In a letter recently received by the 
Therapeutic Gazette from Dr. C. R. Gaul, of Jacksonwald, 
Pa., it is stated that he has employed in the form of a de- 
coction this common weed, usually known as beggars’ tick, 
or Spanish needle, with extraordinary success for the relief 
of hay asthma. It has long been used as a remedy in 
asthma and bronchial catarrhs by irregular practitioners 
in this country, and is mentioned in the United States 
Pharmacopeia. 

Galvanism in the Treatment of Insanity,—Wixeles- 
worth, Journal of Mental Science, says he has employed 
galvanism to a considerable extent in certain phases of 
insanity. Flexible plate electrodes were employed, the 
cathode being placed on the forehead and the anode on the 
nape of the neck. From his own observations he con 
cludes that, while the use of galvanism to the head is a 
procedure which is certainly not going to revolutionize the 
treatment of insanity, this agent is, nevertheless, one that 
is capable of doing much good in certain selected cases, and 
that by its judicious employment we may every now and 
then cure ‘cases which would otherwise drift into hopeless 
chronicity. The class of cases which offers the best field 
for the employment of this agent is that which includes 
examples of mental stupor and torpor—cases which are 
grouped under the specific designations of melancholia 
attonita and acute dementia. 

A New Cure for Hiccough.—Dr. Dresch, of Foix, France, 
describes, in the Bulletin Gen. De Therapeutique, a new 
method of curing hiccough. The sufferer closes the ex- 
ternal auditory apparatus with the tips of the fingers, 
making firm pressure. At the same time he is given water 
to drink in small swallows. The hiccough, it is said, ceases 
instantly. 

Chloride of Ammonium in Neuralgia.—** Chloride of 
ammonium,” writes Dr. W. T. Greene, in Med. Press, ** is 
a very simple, most valuable and strangely neglected drug, 
which I have never known to fail in the treatment of neu- 
ralgia.”” He relates the case of a gentleman who consulted 
him for neuralgia in the head and neck, left side, which had 
lasted fifteen weeks without a day’s intermission. The pain 
was getting worse instead of better, so that at times he felt 
as if he must ‘‘ go out of his mind.” He had been prescribed 
for by several medical men, with scarcely any alleviation, 
even temporary, of his sufferings. He was given a mixture 
of chloride of ammonium, twenty grains to the dose, which 
he took away with him. He felt an improvement after 
taking the first dose, and the next day was passed without 
pain. Fearing the trouble might return, he got another 
bottle, but did not take the whole of it, and has had no re- 
turn of the neuralgia since. 

Whooping Cough,—Dr. Aumaitre says he has had ex- 
cellent results from salicylate of sodium in whooping cough. 
He gives two or three grains twice or thrice daily. 


remedy which can be promptly used by the child's attend- 
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—Dr. Strong, chief of Staff, W. I. Hospital, reports 744 
patients under treatment during the month of July, mor- 
tality 3.63 per cent. ; 2,473 patients have been under treat- 
ment since January Ist. 


—The N. Y. Cancer Hospital is to have a pavilion for men, 
J. J. Astor having given $145,000 for that purpose in 
memory of his late wife. 


—A death from actymecosis recently occurred in this 
city, making the sixth from this disease in this country in 
the past hundred years, showing its rarity. An autopsy 
showed the liver to weigh nine and a half pounds, with the 
fungus growth of much greater dimensions. 


—One of the most remarkable ‘‘ war records” so far 
brought to light, is undoubtedly that of Dr. Wm. J. Lewis, 
now President of the American Society of Microscopists, 
and consulting surgeon to the Travelers’ Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford. From a biographical sketch published 
in the Microscope, we learn that he was born March 26, 
1856. At the outbreak of the Southern rebellion, his father 
was appointed a surgeon in the Union army, and took the 
boy with him to the front. ‘‘ Filled with martial ardor,” 
young Lewis—then barely five years of age—became a 
‘drummer boy in the army of the Potomac, ‘and for three 
years saw an amount of active service and actual war that 
would serve, could it be divided up, to make the stock in 
trade of a whole regithfent of post-bellum veterans and 
pension hunters.” 


—Prof. Charpentier, of Paris, gives the following advice 
to physicians as to the most prudent answer to be given 
when they are asked what they think the sex of the child 
is going to be. ‘‘ Reply by asking the mother what sex 
she would prefer in the child, and then give it as your 
opinion that the opposite sex is the one to be looked for. 
In this way, if the sex turns out to be the one prognosti- 
cated you will be thought a wonderful man, while if it 
proves to be the one the mother has wished for, she will be 
so pleased that she will easily overlook your ervor.” 


—The Pope has just decreed that cremation was and re- 
mains forbidden by religious rules. 


—The next triennial award of the Astley Cooper prize 
($1,500) will be made in 1892 to the author of the best essay 
or treatise on the influence of micro-organisms in inflam- 
mation. It must be sent to Guy’s Hospital on or before 
January Ist, 1892, and addressed to the physicians and sur- 
geons of Guy’s Hospital. Each essay must be distinguished 
by a motto, and accompanied by a sealed envelope contain- 
ing the name and address of the author. 


—‘*Many maladies get well without or in spite of our 
help: the height of the art is to secure to ourselves all the 
credit of the cure.” 


—A paper that resists the action of both fire and water 
has, it is said, been invented in Germany by Herr Lade- 
wigg. The manufacture is accomplished by mixing 
twenty-five parts of asbestos fibre with from twenty-five 
‘to thirty parts of aluminum sulphate, and the mixture is 
moistened with chloride of zinc and thoroughly washed in 
water. It is then treated with a solution of one part of 
resin soap in eight to ten parts of a solution of pure 
aluminum sulphate, after which it is manufactured into 
paper like ordinary pulp. 

—Night Drug Clerk (2 a. M., with glaring eyes): ‘“‘ Well?” 
Customer: ‘‘ No; sick.” 

—In Turkey, by a recent decree of the Sultan, as soon as 
physician dies his diploma must be turned over to the 
authorities, who return it to the college from which it was 
originally received. * 











—The Hahnemannian doctrine of increasing potency 
with increasing attenuation has been ingeniously applied 
by the professors of the mind cure to their science, and 
one of them explains the working of their treatment as 
follows: ‘‘I have found by actual experiment, that as the 
drug is attenuated its power is increased, until, when the 
drug is all gone and there is only mind, its greatest efficacy 
is reached.” 

—A new fat has been sent to the Marseilles market from 
India. It is taken from a species of pheasant, the phasi- 
anus impayans, which is called by the natives ‘the gold 
bird.” Lovers of the beautiful creatures of the feathered 
tribe will not be pleased to learn that millions of these liv- 
ing organisms have already been sacrificed in order to give 
the soap-makers a new form of grease. Experimenters 
speak of the substance as possessing a high value for 
unguents. 

—Doctor Charles Theodore, Duke of Bavaria, the philan- 
thropic physician, recently celebrated at Tegersee, in Bava- 
ria, his removal of the thousandth cataract from the eyes 
of his poor patients. It was made the occasion of a great 
ovation. 


—It is stated in the American Pharmacist, on the 
authority of Edward Atkinson, the Boston economist, that 
a New England genius has recently discovered a cheap 
method of dissolving zinc by combining it with hydrogen 
and producing a solution called zine water. This liquid, 
if applied to certain woods, notably whitewood, makes it 
absolutely fire-proof, and at a low cost. Mr. Atkinson re- 
gards this discovery as one of the most important of the 
age, and one that will surely revolutionize fire insurance, 
as well as immensely decrease the loss by fire. The inven- 
tion is kept secret for the present. As soon as patients 
are perfected and capital interested zinc water will become 
an article of commerce. 


—AlIl that has ever been seen or heard of, in regard to 
using the feet as prehensile organs, is exceeded by a Mr. 
Unthan, who, a short time ago, was presented by Professor 
Virchow to the Anthropological Society of Berlin. Mr. U. 
was born without arms, having only two stumps half the 
length of the upper arm. He has had a college education. 
Exercising his feet since boyhood, he became an accom- 
plished penman, a virtuoso on the violin; he rides on horse- 
back, dresses and undresses without assistance, etc. At 
the meeting, sitting on a chair, his feet resting on a table, 
he took up a pack of cards, shuffled and dealt, drew a 
cigarette from his pocket, lit and smokedjit, took out a 
penknife, opened it, sharpened a led pencil, and did some 
writing as readily and rapidly as any man can with the 
hand, etc. 

What a prodigious work of nature do we strive to de- 
stroy with our ill-shapen shoes ! 


—Dr. M. L. Chambers (Medical Record) recommends 
oxalate of cerium as being almost a specific in that kind of 
dysmenorrheea in which the pain comes on before the dis- 
charge, or at its commencement is spasmodic or colicky, 
accompanied by a feeling of tenesmus, and is relieved when 
the flow is fully established. These symptoms are most 
often met with in fleshy and robust women. Dr.€ham- 
bers gives one powder of six grains every hour until pain 
is relieved. 


—A Swiss girl of twenty-two recently voided ninety 
tape worms at a single sitting. Two six-gramme doses of 
extract of male fern did the business. 


A Boston physician has recently died who, after provid- 
ing liberally for his own family, set aside the sum of 10,000 
dollars, the income from which was to be paid annually to 
some professional man who had failed in life, the trustees 
having the power to transfer it from one person to another 
if they should see fit. 





